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Events of the Beek. 


Tue Supreme Council of the Allies was evidently in 
the mood at its London meeting to clear the decks of much 
of the unsavory cargo that embarrassed them. The 
demands for the extradition of the Kaiser and the nine- 
hundred ‘‘ war criminals’’ have both to all intents and 
purposes been dropped. The Note addressed to Holland, 
as wordy and canting as it is weak, was evidently drafted 
in French. We should like to suggest to the Supreme 
Council that it does not enhance their prestige to publish 
an English translation which is, to use a plain word, 
illiterate. The Dutch Government had argued that such 
cases could fairly be tried only by an international court, 
and only then if the alleged crime were punishable by 
laws which existed prior to its perpetration. The first 
point is answered by the off-hand remark that there is 
no time to create a war tribunal, while the second is 
ignored. For the rest, paragraph after paragraph 
enlarges on the enormity of the Kaiser’s offence, a line 
of argument which begs the whole question of his guilt. 
Incidentally, it is broadly hinted that the German people 
still shares his evil principles. Why then did it depose 
him? Though the request for his surrender is renewed, 
the concluding paragraph virtually cancels it, for the 
Dutch Government is asked to neutralize the Kaiser’s 
influence by measures taken on the spot, or else by 
removing him to some distance from the scene of his 
crimes. In plain words it is invited to “‘intern’’ him, 
though no word so definite is used. Evidently some vague 
assurance that the broken fugitive shall not escape would’ 
suffice to close the controversy. 


* * * 


Tue Note on the “war-criminals’’ is briefer, 
plainer, and more businesslike, but even more startling. 
It accepts the offer which the German Government made 
long ago, and constantly repeated, to try the accused 
before the Supreme Court in Leipsig. It does not even 











avail itself of the German suggestion that the Allies 
should act as prosecutors in this Court. The entire con- 
duct of the trial is thrown upon the Germans; and their 
“ good faith”’ will be judged by results. This certainly 
is sound common sense, and our only regrets are that this 
solution was adopted so tardily, and that the lists are 
so long and so overburdened with conspicuous per- 
sonalities. If half the generals on the German army list 
have to be tried, one by one, for errors of leadership and 
policy, we are afraid that attention will be directed 
mainly to these semi-political causes celébres, while the 
mean criminals, whose punishment would be both possible 
and salutary, will attract but little notice. This tardy 
victory for common sense should serve however to reduce 
the tension, and will give the German Government a real 
chance of dissociating itself from men who have tarnished 
the German name. 


* * * 


By giving way to the view which the British Govern- 
ment has recently and suddenly taken of the “ war- 
prisoners ’’ question, the French strengthened their hand 
in the Turkish question, and it is their view of it which 
has prevailed. They seem to aspire to the réle of 
Germany in Turkey, and hope by organizing the army 
and backing the Turkish nationalist view, to secure a 
predominant influence. They opposed the eviction of the 
Turkish administration from Constantinople, though, of 
course, like everyone else, they accept the internationali- 
zation of the Straits. They are also against the annexa- 
tion of spheres in Asia Minor by Greece and Italy, and 
propose instead the demarcation of zones of economic 
influence. Their general view is that only the Arab 
lands are to be definitely alienated from the Turkish 
Empire, which means, of course, that France will get 
Syria and Britain Mesopotamia, while other Allies will 
receive less ample satisfaction of their claims. So much 
is known not only from “unauthorized ’’ statements in 
the Press, but also from an interview with M. Millerand 
in the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette.’’ Apparently the Straits are 
to be placed under the control, not of the League of 
Nations but of the Allies. Turkish sentiment may be 
propitiated by retaining Constantinople, but, to our 
thinking, with a capital in the interior of Asia Minor 
they would have enjoyed more real independence, since 
they would have been much harder to control. 


& * * 


TE whole scheme for Turkey is manifestly inspired 
by the usual aims of economic Imperialism. The working 
of these motives has just been illustrated by a fresh out- 
break of Armenian masacres. The French have occupied 
the plain of Cilicia, which, with all ‘‘ Lesser Armenia,”’ 
belongs to the zone which they “ obtain ’’ under the Secret 
Treaties. The plain is a rich agricultural district with 
a thriving cotton industry, and this was at once occupied 
by French troops. The mountains round it have no 
such attractions, and in them the Turks were left undis- 
turbed, though most of the hill villages and towns are 
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Armenian. The result is that the Nationalist (¢.¢. more or 
less revolted) troops under Mustapha Pasha Kamel and 
the young Turks have carried out a series of massacres 
round Zeitun in which it is said that 7,000 Armenians 
have already lost their lives. Mr. Bonar Law tells us that 
representations have been made in Constantinople, but 
it is doubtful how far the Porte has any control over this 
Turkish army. But some responsible lies with Paris, and 
it is worth noting that on the very day of the arrival of 
the news of these massacres the ‘‘ Temps ’’ had a leader 
urging that Mustapha Kamel and the Nationalists must 
be supported. If we rightly blame the Germans 
for the former Armenian massacres, though there was no 
German occupation, we cannot acquit French negligence 
in this instance. The plain fact is that the Allies are 
pursuing economic aims in Turkey. No minerals have 
yet been discovered in the barren Armenian mountains. 


* a * 


PresipENT Witson has emerged from a long retire- 
ment to dismiss his Secretary of State, and to throw a 
diplomatic bombshell into the midst of the Allied 
Council. The occasion for the dispute with Mr. Lansing 
is that during Mr. Wilson’s illness he ventured to hold 
informal Cabinet meetings, but in a most ungracious 
letter his chief accuses him of having been unwilling for 
a long time, even in Paris, to accept his “ guidance.” 
The American Press, we are told, is unanimous in con- 
demning this treatment of Mr. Lansing. His successor 
will be Mr. Polk, though only, it is said, as a stop gap. 
Mr. Wilson’s other act is of much greater importance. 
He has sent a long despatch to the Supreme Council, in 
which apparently he complains of the steps taken without 
his participation to settle the Adriatic question. He 
objects strongly to the Paris compromise, and still more 
strongly, of course, to the original London Treaty, and 
adheres to his own solution, which Italy will not accept. 
The Note has not yet been published, but much of it has 
leaked out. It is said that it concludes with a postscript 
in which Mr. Wilson threatens to withdraw the whole 
Treaty and the Alliance Treaty also from the Senate if 
the Allies adhere to their policy in the Adriatic. 


* * * 


THE inspired chroniclers agree that the Allies in 
their reply have adhered to their own policy and declared 
their inability to modify it. The first draft is said to have 
been hotly worded. Rumor says, and Mr. Bonar Law 
denies, that it was softened under the influence of Lord 
Grey and Lord Robert Cecil. But by all accounts, even in 
its milder form, it does not in its substance concede any 
of Mr. Wilson’s demands. Mr. Wilson’s absorbing 
interest in Fiume is for us a puzzle, but the broad moral 
is clear. The secret Treaty of London has come near to 
driving America back into her isolation and wrecking 
the League of Nations. Fiume, trivial in itself, was 
for Mr. Wilson a symbol of the underworld of those secret 
Treaties. No honest League could be based upon them, 
yet, bad as they were, they were not, to our thinking, 
even distantly near to the Treaty of Versailles in iniquity, 
and this Mr. Wilson accepted. Mr. Wilson’s Note ought 
to have been published. This London meeting of the 
Allied Council has been darkened by more than the 
usual futile secrecy, tempered by unauthorized “leakage.” 


* * *” 


Tue Council of the League of Nations, sitting 
secretly for its business sessions in St. James’s Palace, 


sittings, has mapped out a plan of future work. <A 
commission of jurists has been nominated to draw up a 
scheme for a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Another body will work out a plan for a standing com- 
mittee of control for questions of transit and communi- 
cations, while a third will prepare the way for an 
international health authority. The delicate question of 
Switzerland’s entry into the League was settled in 
accordance with her wishes. She is allowed to retain 
her ancient neutrality, though logically neutrality ought 
to disappear when the League as such is dealing with 
Covenant breakers. In military operations she will nob 
be expected to share, and her territory remains 
inviolable, but she must take part in any general 
economic measures. The governing body was named for 
the Saar, with a French President, who will have the 
deciding voice. 
* ~ . 


Ir is satisfactory that steps have been faken 


to give substance to the idea of the League. 
But the absurdity of arranging a Transit Com- 
mission, which will deal mainly with the rivers 


and railways of Central Europe, while Austria and 
Germany are both excluded, is as patent as its unfairness. 
Mr. Balfour announced that the Council of the League 
will summon an economic conference at an early date to 
study the financial crisis and the question of the 
exchanges. To this, he said, ‘‘ the States chiefly con- 
cerned ’’ will be summoned. We hope this phrase 
includes the ex-enemies. Such a conference would be 
futile without them, and very valuable indeed with 
their presence. He has tried to explain away his 
remark of last week that the League of Nations is 
‘* exactly the same gentlemen who sat together in Paris 
from January till November in the year 1919, exactly 
the same gentlemen called by a different name,’’ who 
‘* have the same objects and mean to do the same thing.”’ 
It is, however, a description so literally true that no 
regrets can undo the effects of its candor. One neutral, 
and he a Spaniard, dilutes the Allied monopoly of the 
Council, and Mr. Balfour, who dominates it, is himself 
the personification of the callous and negative spirit of 
the older statecraft. 


* ~ * 


PotanD, if we may trust the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspon- 
dent in Warsaw, is still in a bellicose mood, and by no 
means disposed to accept the invitation of Moscow to 
conclude an armistice. She will, however, answer the 
note proposing a cessation of warfare on the basis of the 
existing front, which gives her a region measuring 500 
miles by 300, of non-Polish territory. She is said to 
have hit on a delicious evasion. She will answer that 
peace is too big a matter to be concluded on her own 
responsibility : it is a matter for the Alliance as a whole. 
This is really a fair retort to Mr. George, who counsels 
the Border States to make peace, but will not formally 
make it himself. It would, however, end all hope of 
negotiation, and expose us all to the risks of yet another 
Russian war. Meantime, Mr. Chamberlain has promised 


Poland a loan. 
oe * * 


Tue new Army Estimates will, we hope, be strongly 
fought in Parliament, for, including the Navy and the 
Air Services, they imply a total war charge for next year 
of from 180 to 200 millions, excluding the Indian Army. 
The pith of these charges, of course, is the new Eastern 
Armies for which they provide. In fact, we have a new 
Eastern Empire, with headquarters in Palestine and 





but disclosing the results in dull public ceremonial 


Mesopotamia, whose wardership will be in the hands of 
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nearly 150,000 new levies. In other words, a new gaping 
wound has been opened in the body of our finance, not 


to be closed so long as Mr. Churchill remains at the War 
Office. 


x * * 


Two great monopolist interests have, this week, 
taken heavy toll from the people’s pockets. Both the 
workman’s pipe and the housewife’s reel of cotton have 
been attacked. Messrs. Coats propose to advance the 
price of the latter from 7}d. to 10d., in face of the fact 
that the Sub-Committee on Sewing Cotton reports that 
the retail price ought not to exceed 6d. a reel, and that 
Messrs. Coats’s last year’s net profits, after Income Tax 
and Excess Profits Duty have been deducted, are the 
highest ever known, and amount to £3,694,011, or 164 
per cent. on their capital. This enormous rise gives labor 
its signal for fresh demands, and the scramble to adjust 
wages to prices will be fiercer and more confused than 


ever. 
Sd * * 


THE verbatim report of General Dyer’s evidence 
before the Hunter Committee has reached this country, 
and it is of the greatest importance that Parliament 
and the leaders of public opinion should study it with 
care, for no such revelation of the military mind has 
been made in the history of British India, or, indeed, 
in that of the British Empire. We note a number of 
points which are either new or come out more 
clearly than in the summaries that our own newspapers 
have already published. They appear chiefly in the 
close examination which General Dyer underwent at 
the hands of Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Ranken. 
Thus, Lord Hunter elicited from Dyer the confession 
that in many parts of Amritsar his Proclamation forbid- 
ding meetings had not been read at all, and that he 
took no measures to prevent the crowd from assembling, 
though he knew at a quarter to one that the meeting 
was to be held (at five). He said that he was considering 
“the military situation.’’ He further admitted that 
when his force arrived in the Jalianwala Bagh, nothing 
was Occurring except a man addressing the meeting, and 
that, before it dispersed, the crowd took no action at 
all, beyond running away. He declared that his object 
in firing was not to disperse, and that he continued firing, 
though the crowd started scattering ‘‘ immediately ’’ 
after the first shots. Asked why he did not then stop, 
he said he thought it was his duty to go on. If he had 
fired a little, it would have been wrong to fire at all. 
He added that he thought it possible that he could have 
dispersed the crowd without firing, but if he had done 
this they would have come back and laughed at him. 
He had not aided in the removal of the wounded because 
it was not his duty. ‘‘ It was a medical question.’’ 


* + * 


GreneraL Dyer defended the public flogging of 
civilians because the Army used it to make an impression 
on “ wrongdoers.’’ He also justified the crawling order, 
even when it applied to inhabitants of a street whose 
houses had no back entrance, because most of the 
inhabitants of Amritsar had behaved badly, and also 
because he thought that no sensible man would go there 
voluntarily! He had six men lashed in that street, for 
a military offence at the Fort, who were suspected of 
having assaulted Miss Sherwood, but had not been tried 
for it. He told Mr. Justice Ranken that he had directed 
the fire in the Jalianwala Bagh upon places where the 
crowd was thickest. He confessed that he had no know- 
ledge whether the persons he had ordered to be whipped 
would be found guilty. 














AskxeD whether, as an alternative to putting the 
city under the military, he had considered the possibility 
of its administration by the civil power, with the aid 
of the military, Dyer said that he had never discussed 
it. He told Sir T. L. Setalwad that he would probably 
have opened fire with machine guns if there had been 
room enough for them to goin. He did not think that 
the British Raj was in “‘ great danger,’’ but he wanted 
to strike terror through the Punjab, and generally 
considered that his action would do ‘‘a jolly lot of 
good ’’ to the people. Asked whether he directed the 
fire on people lying on the ground, he replied that ‘‘ he 
probably selected.’’ He admitted that he had neither 
seen nor heard of anyone in Amritsar with firearms in 
his possession, but stated that the crowds were going to 
use canes, though he could not say that any such articles 
were inside the city. Nor was he aware of any citizen 
of Amritsar having gone outside to incite the people 
either to rebellion or to loot. It may be added that 
neither the military nor the civilians seemed to have a 
tittle of evidence of ‘‘rebellion’’ or of an organization 
to produce it. 

* * ° 

Tue Government got the second reading of their 
new Coal Profits Bill by a majority which ensures its 
passage. The miners’ opposition was not pressed. The 
application of the Bill is limited to the profits from 
April last year to the end of next August, when, if the 
Government keeps its word, the settlement and control 
of the industry on a more permanent basis will be 
provided for. If, therefore, the nationalization con- 
troversy is not removed from politics, the real fight 
between the Government and Labor on this question will 
come when the measure embodying the new scheme is 
submitted. The proposals in the Bill for the pooling and 
allocation of profits are necessarily technical and com- 
plicated. The basis of calculation is the “ standard ”’ 
profit of each firm. That is, the amount fixed by the 
Inland Revenue officials as the pre-war profit retainable 
before excess profits are assessed. The total amount of all 
the standards, described in the Bill as the “ aggregate of 
the standards,’’ is estimated by the Government at 
£22,000,000. 

* * * 

Sir Lowes Dickinson told the Coal Commission that 
the average pre-war profit of the coal industry was 
£13,000,000. How the difference between that sum and 
the Inland Revenue calculation is arrived at has never 
been clearly explained. But some light is thrown on 
these dark matters by Mr. Bridgeman’s admission in 
Tuesday’s debate that the abandoned ls. 2d. per ton 
profit limitation was a nominal limitation. Rigidly 
applied, the total profit would have been £13,000,000, 
but various refunds and reliefs would have raised it to 
£21,400,000. The colliery owners are to be guaranteed 
nine-tenths of the £22,000,000, but if a surplus over the 
aggregate of the standards is realized, as it certainly 
will be, one-tenth of it will be distributed—half in 
proportion to output at the various collieries, and half 
to the collieries which have made a profit above the 
standard. In practice the allocation will be accomplished 
by collecting surplus profits from the exporting firms, 
whose prices are high, and distributing them in due 
proportion among the inland consumption collieries, 
which are worked at a loss. During the period of control 
up to July last, when the 6s. increase was imposed, the 
Government received many millions of coal excess profits, 
and at the same time paid out to losing collieries about 
£30,000,000. This sum is to be recovered out of the 
surplus profits in the period covered by the new Bill. 
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Politics and Affairs, 





THE VANISHING TREATY. 

THe course is apt to be swift as well as erratic when 
Mr. Lloyd George is at the helm. Last week we drew 
from the declarations of Lord Curzon and Mr. Asquith 
the inference that the Treaty of Versailles is morally 
dead, since its eventual revision is inevitable. This 
week it seems superfluous to talk of revision. The Treaty 
is dead in the sense that no attempt will be made to 
enforce it. The meeting of the Allied Premiers in 
London has done its work with unusual promptitude and 
decision. It has, to all intents and purposes, cut the 
punitive clauses clean out of the settlement. There is 
to be no further attempt to obtain the extradition either 
of the Kaiser or of the nine hundred “ war-criminals.”’ 
If Holland will be so obliging as to station a gendarme 
at the exile’s garden gate, or, better still, if she would 
be so kind as to send him to Java, the Allies would esteem 
it a favor, but even this small favor is sought, so to 
speak, in a whisper, and in language so indirect that it 
might without gross rudeness be ignored altogether. As 
for the nine hundred, the Allies are prepared to wait for 
Germany to deal with them herself. If she tries them 
before her own High Court in Leipsig, no more will be 
heard of the demand for extradition, still less of the 
procedure so clearly defined in the Treaty fer trial before 
courts-martial of the Allies. A descent so rapid and com- 
plete from extravagance to commonsense would be hard 
to parallel in the dealings of Great Powers with small 
neutrals and helpless enemies. Climbing down is 
commonly a more leisurely process, and the weary moun- 
taineer generally halts at intermediate stages and takes 
his time about it in a vain effort to preserve his dignity. 
The Allies have not climbed down, they have leaped 
down, in one acrobatic bound. That in one sense was 
wise. The sooner everyone forgets that the original 
demands were ever made, the better will it be for all con- 
cerned. Since the descent had to be made, we grant that 
its rapidity is a merit. We keep our censures for the 
giddy folly which led the Supreme Four to the pinnacle. 
The loss of prestige involved in the downward movement 
is serious. The military party in Germany has scored 
a big success. None the less the consequences of yielding 
will be infinitely less disastrous than the consequences 
of persistence. Had the Allies insisted on the extradi- 
tion of the nine hundred, they would have destroyed the 
German Republic, and completed the ruin of Central 
Europe. Mr. Lloyd George is now undoing, as best he 
may, the follies of the General Election. The sooner 
he completes the process, the better for all concerned. 
“ Hanging the Kaiser’’ is gone; it remains to discard 
the indemnity. That also is inevitable, and it cannot be 
long delayed. The Treaty is melting as rapidly as the 
Coalition’s majority. 

There are some grave inconveniences involved in 
making Treaties, which must be shed piecemeal within 
a month of ratification. The chief of them may turn 
out to be the French practice of demanding compensation, 
when they forego a “right” at our urgent request. 
The loss has to be made good to them in some other way. 
They have foregone the satisfaction of trying Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, to oblige us, and the immediate 
result is the adoption of the French instead of the British 
recipe for dealing with the Turkish Empire. Both to 





our thinking are bad recipes, but the choice between 
policies ought to depend on some process more rational 
than this degrading barter. It is a ludicrous irony of 
fate that the Sultan should be enabled to keep Constan- 
tinople, because Mr. George must needs talk to the 
British electors of “hanging the Kaiser.” That is fione 
the less the sober fact. The comedy ran through several 
acts :— . 

(1) Mr. George prepared to hang the Kaiser and 
his generals, and the French agreed. 

(2) He next got ready to drive out the Turks, bag 
and baggage, and the French hotly dissented. 

(3) He changed, his mind about the Kaiser and 
generals, and the French objected to his changing his 
mind, 

(4) The French allow him to change his mind about 
the Kaiser and generals on condition that he changes it 
also about the Turks. 

(5) And in the final scene the rope which should 
have hanged the Kaiser pulls the drowning Sultan safely 
to dry land. 

It is an amusing interlude, perhaps, but it reduces 
statesmanship to the level of farce. We are not sure 
that this will prove to be the last of the compensations 
due to France for this transaction. The loan of 
£200,000,000 is mentioned once again, and M. Millerand 
has not withdrawn his claim to occupy the Rhineland 
in perpetuity. By similar concessions Mr. George may, 
perhaps, succeed in inducing the French to yield in the 
much graver matter of the German indemnity, but cne 
trembles to think of what the price will be in round 
millions. Never was democracy treated to a costlier 
diversion than the election of last December. 

Meanwhile, the sudden reappearance of President 
Wilson upon the European stage introduces a new com- 
plication into our chaos. It is difficult to regard it other- 
wise than as a,morbid phenomenon. Mr. Wilson met 
with failure in his platform campaign on behalf of the 
Treaty. He was stricken with illness, and was then 
condemned to watch passively from his sickroom the 
revolt of the Senate, and the efforts of his Ministers 
to carry on, loyally or otherwise, without their chief. 
The spectacle seems to have begotten in him an acute 
need for self-assertion, which he proceeds to satisfy, first 
by dismissing Mr. Lansing, and then by a somewhat 
fierce re-entry into the Adriatic controversy. A 
process of Freudian analysis might possibly reveal to the 
world why Mr. Wilson has always felt so strongly sbout 
the question of Fiume. He yielded again and again over 
much more substantial violations of his principles. He 
tolerated the dangerous occupation of the Rhineland and 
the Saar. He allowed the Polish claims to be pushed 
beyond measure or right. He gave way over the union of 
Austria with Germany, for which, we believe, he con- 
tended with some persistence. He allowed the three 
million Germans of Bohemia and Moravia to be 
included against their will in the Tchecho-Slovak State. 
He tolerated the sacrifice of the Ruthenians to Poland 
and TchechoSlovakia. Even in the case of this very 
Treaty of London he made no stand to save the German 
South Tyrol from annexation to Italy, and we are not 
even sure that he has done much to save Albania (whose 
neutrality and integrity the Powers guaranteed in 1912) 
from a destructive and immoral dismemberment. The 
merits of the Fiume question have always seemed to us 
highly disputable. There is no one obviously satisfac- 
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tory settlement. The town is without doubt mainly 
Italian, but it is, on the other hand, useless to Italy as 
a port, and indispensable both to the South Slavs and to 
the Magyars. The Treaty of London is an utterly 
indefensible document, and Mr. Asquith’s defence of it 
at Paisley on “strategical’’ grounds, is much the kind 
of defence which the Germans could make as cogently 
for their schemes of annexation in Belgium. Italy has 
no better right to the coast of Dalmatia than Germany 
to the coast of Flanders. The Paris compromise is 
appreciably better, though it still sacrifices too many 
South Slavs, and retains the shameful partition of 
Albania. Mr. Wilson’s solution is certainly somewhat 
cleaner than either of these, but it, too, can be riddled 
by any critic who takes his stand on grounds of principle. 
The puzzle is that Mr. Wilson should cling with 
unwearied fanaticism to a solution which is only rela- 
tively good. He takes this stand for the rights of a 
few hundred thousand semi-civilized people, while he 
allows the equally clear rights of as many millions on a 
far higher level of culture to be denied without so much 
as a public protest. It is a caprice, and the choice of this 
confused issue as a battleground displays the failure of 
the President’s talent for leadership. Had he chosen to 
fight for the much clearer rights of German Austria, 
which involve not merely principle, but the literal life 
or death of millions of innocent workers and children, he 
might have rallied the democracies to his standard. 
Fiume does not stir them, and their indifference shows 
a juster sense of proportion. 

The only result of Mr. Wilson’s re-entry on the Euro- 
pean scene, will be, we are afraid, his final disappear- 
ance from it. The Fiume question must be settled some- 
how, and a relatively bad settlement is worse than the 
disturbance that keeps both Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
mobilized and enables the brilliant buffoon D’Annunzio 
to defy both national and supernational authority. The 
probability now seems to be that the European Allies 
will adhere to the line they have taken, and Mr. Wilson 
will, in consequence, execute his threat of dissociating 
himself both from the Treaty and from the League. In 
that case, he would, on what seem to us inadequate 
grounds, withdraw America from Europe even more com- 
pletely than Senator Lodge would have done. How far 
it is really Fiume that moves him, and how far he is 
seeking to cut the knot of a domestic complication, one 
cannot venture to guess. The result will be that America 
is out of the Treaty and out of the League, at least until 
a new President comes to power in March, 1921. The 
repercussion of this decision on Europe may be incalcul- 
ably heavy. It will drive the French to press still more 
urgently for the conclusion of a definite military alliance 
with ourselves. It will leave the destiny of Europe to 
the hazard of such secret bargaining as this Anglo- 
French trading of the Kaiser against the Sultan. It will 
condemn the League of Nations to be more than ever an 
irrelevant shadow, inconspicuous beside the reality of the 
Anglo-French ascendancy. It will make the small 
neutrals more than ever suspicious of the League. It will 
reduce the chances of the early admission to it of the 
ex-enemy States. It means finally the last blow to the 
faint hope that remained of economic help from America 
to Europe. There is, however, one chance that good 
may come from this event. If America should choose 
as her next President a man with a constructive mind 
and a knowledge of Europe, above all, if that man is 
Mr. Hoover, he might make the delayed entry of America 
into the League, uncommitted to this disastrous Treaty, 
an occasion for demanding its revision as the price of her 
adherence. 





LEVYING THE CLASS WAR. 

Ir was the fashion until lately to contend that the 
Coalition was necessary in order to keep the party spirit 
in abeyance until the nation’s affairs were in a more 
settled condition. This argument has now been aban- 
doned. We learn from Mr. Churchill that the Coalition 
is necessary for the opposite reason; it is the only 
method of creating a party strong enough to deal with 
Labor. The only difference between the party conflicts 
of the past and those of the future will be the gravity of 
the issue that divides the combatants. Mr. Churchill 
thinks that issue infinitely more serious than the issues 
which have provoked the struggles of politicians in the 
past. It is an issue for which he is amply prepared— 
with rhetoric. He makes no attempt to understand the - 
actual proposals of the party he attacks; it is very 
doubtful whether he has so much as glanced at the 
Sankey Report. If he has, he is lacking either in scruple 
or in intelligence. It is much easier to attack Lenin 
before an English or Scottish audience than to explain 
why the miners are unfit to take part in the control of 
the mines, or why a Report issued by a Commission 
appointed by the Government to which Mr. Churchill 
belongs is so ridiculous a document that nobody need 
discuss it. It is easier to denounce the Bolshevik 
régime than to explain why it is a crime to-day to propose 
to nationalize the mines, if it was quite respectable at the 
last election to promise to nationalize the railways. 
Mr. Churchill and his chief know the advantage of setting 
up some bogey for attack. It is easier to enlist passions 
or fears than to appeal to reason. The Kaiser cannot be 
hanged a second time on Coalition platforms. So the 
Bolsheviks turn up just in time. What could be better 
than to persuade the electorate that the alternative to the 
rule of Mr. Churchill is the rule of Bolshevik ideas? 
We suppose he has his qualities. As a strategist he 
is something to seek. As a statesman he is not 
associated with a single constructive idea in government 
or administration. But he has the gift of the journalist 
who applied to Lord Morley for an appointment on the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette,’’ and answered, when he was asked 
whether he had any special knowledge of any topic, that 
he had ‘‘ a genius for general invective.’’ Mr. Churchill 
has accumulated enough of a vocabulary to last him for a 
good long controversy on these lines. His speeches 
remind one of the description of a similar politician in 
the ‘‘ Rolliad ’’: 


“The wary beavers thus their stores increase, 
And spend their winters on their summer’s grease.” 


The Prime Minister’s speech in the House of 
Commons last week gives us another clue to the 
plan for winning the next general election in an atmo- 
sphere of general hate. The housing scandal is one of 
the principal grievances of the nation. Hitherto it has 
caused a great deal of discontent with the Government. 
And with good reason, for Mr. Lloyd George disregarded 
the warnings of his officials before the armistice, 
and since then he has been so much afraid of 
private interests that he did not dare to give 
the building of cheap houses priority over the more 
profitable business of building cinemas or repairing the 
houses of the rich. He has now discovered a way of 
turning all this indignation against Labor. Who are the 
villains of the piece? Who but the Trade Unions who 
refuse to accept dilution and thus inflict two wrongs on 
the soldiers who are back from the trenches, preventing 
them from getting either employment or homes? 

Now we much dislike the obstacles which a few Trade 
Unions have put in the way of disabled or unemployed 
soldiers. But let us look at the thing fairly. Dilution 
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means that a class of workers which has suffered more 
from broken time than any other is to relax whatever 
security it has been able to build up. Mr. Lloyd 
George hopes to prejudice the Trade Unions in 
the eyes of the returned soldier and of the general 
public. But in a country where the average Trade 
Unionist was a soldier in the war, this particular 
plan may not be so easy of accomplishment. The 
Unions must look not merely at the individual soldier, but 
at the rights and the future of the whole soldier-worker 
class. The war indeed has created a situation in 
which it is particularly bad that the Government 
should look at every question solely as electioneering 
tactics. The spirit represented by the desire of the 
miners for nationalization is a serious and significant 
force in our life, and no political skill in the manipulation 
of prejudice and passion will get rid of it. What Mr. 
George may succeed in doing is to secure an unreal 
election returning a Parliament not much less unrepre- 
sentative than the present. Would such a success secure 
the goodwill and energy of the men working in the 
mines? The truth is that the worker, not in the mines 
only, is in revolt against the crude gospel of private enter- 
prise, which is the only answer he receives from the 
Prime Minister. What has private enterprise in mining 
meant? The production of coal isin a bad way. There is 
discontent, loss of output, waste of material, want of 
development. The industry, as Mr. Holmes said, is half- 
nationalized already, that is to say, it is largely in the 
hands of syndicates, acting for great bodies of share 
holders, and thinking of profits far more than of the 
welfare of the industry. It is evident that a good 
scheme of unification would vastly benefit it. 

Or take an illustration from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own career. Mr. George told us the other day that he 
was horrified by the scandalous wages that the railway 
workers were receiving before the war. Now no man in 
public life has so great a responsibility as Mr. George 
for their wages, since Mr. George was the author of the 
railway settlement of 1907, and had a good deal to do 
with the settlement of 1911. Why, then, did not Mr. 
George announce at that time that the railway wages 
were a scandal? Have his views about the standard of 
life that a man may reasonably expect altered so pro- 
foundly since that time? The reason for his acceptance 
of those conditions apparently was that he considered 
that the results of raising those wages would have been 
to interfere seriously with the profits of private enter- 
prise. Our industrial economy has been governed by this 
belief that only so much liberty and comfort could be 
enjoyed by the worker as were compatible with the 





maintenance of such profits as were an adequate stimulus 
to private enterprise. That is why in an industry so well 
organized as the cotton industry the working day in 
1919 was very little shorter than the working day that 
Fielden had won from Parliament in 1847. 

The workers are not going to submit any longer to 
this priority for profits. They demand a new spirit— 
the spirit in which the war was won—and if that spirit 
involves the reorganization of industry they demand the 
reorganization of industry. The Government reply, 
“No bureaucratic control,” and “ Private enterprise is 
sacred.’? What do they mean? We have an example of 
bureaucratic control in the systems of health insurance 
and insurance against unemployment. So far from 
seeking to reduce this bureaucratic control the Coalition 
Government propose to extend it. They are at issue 
with the Trade Unions on this very point, for they wish 
to extend the existing Act to other industries. What Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill mean by the bureau- 
cratic control which they denounce is control of the 
capitalist. And at this moment the workers who are 
told that they are Bolsheviks because they ask for the 
nationalization of the mines see fabulous profits created 
by spinners and manufacturers and immense financial 
enterprises which have nothing to do with stimulating 
production but are merely schemes for enriching certain 
people at the expense of industry. Mr. Holmes had 
something to say in the debate last week on this point, 
and he alleged that in many cases the profit on the export 
of coal which should have gone to the Coal Controller 
has been intercepted by “subsidiary companies.” <A 
Government which did not spend all its time on wonder- 
ing which is going to be the most telling election cry would 
address itself mainly to this problem. It would then 
realize that the existing system cannot stand unchanged 
because it is not accepted by the workers and it no longer 
serves the consumers. 

That is the problem with which every industrial 
country is faced. If the Government try to work up a 
class war on the lines that Mr. Churchill indicates they 
may win an election because their leaders are better 
tacticians than their opponents, and they will have 
immense wealth behind them. But such a mere political 
trick would no more settle the question than did the last 
election. It would merely create a situation in 
which ill-will and want of sympathy between Parlia- 
ment and the great bodies of workers would at the best 
retard production—for no one can make the miners work 
harder than they have a mind to—and at the worst 
provoke civil war. That is the danger which the respon- 
sible leaders of all parties should keep in mind. 








THE GOOD AMERICAN 


IIl.—HE SEES RED. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 


America is not the only country where the war has 
helped patriotism to take over the discarded vestments 
and ritual of a faded supernaturalism, and to turn on 
to the fields of political and economic conservatism the 
sentiments of piety and intolerance. But a certain 
naive abandon in all emotional expressions makes 
America the best exponent of this patriotism. I use 
this name because the gathering of conservative and 
reactionary forces, whose chief objective is the retention 
of economic power in the hands of the present owning 
and controlling classes, represents to others and to them- 
selves a loyalty to the constitution and government of 
their country. 

American patriotism has always been demonstrative. 
Sober, middle-aged men and women will tell you how 





they love their country and how proud they are of it, 
sometimes how ashamed, in terms of thwarted pride. 
Their churches and all public places carry the Stars and 
Stripes. It decorates the bedrooms of many good 
Antericans. They carry it round on their travels, pin 
it up in their steamer state-room, in front of their auto- 
mobiles, or even over their Pullman seat. The daily 
newspaper I read bears upon every impress the solemn 
declaration ‘‘ We are 100 per cent. American.’’ Another 
assures its readers that it is ‘“‘ A patriotic paper for 
patriots.’” The war has left a mighty wave of 
Americanization. 

The positive aspect of this movement has much to 
recommend it. Under the title ‘‘ Americanization ’’ a 
vast organization of local committees is formed in order 
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to facilitate by educational and other personal contacts 
the assimilation of the large foreign elements in the urban 
and rural populations of the country. An uneasy feeling 
that the pace of immigration was exceeding the power 
of social and political assimilation was prevalent long 
before the war. But the wildly exaggerated German 
peril of war-time, followed by an equally exaggerated 
Bolshevik peril of peace-time, has given immense zest to 
the work of pouring the American spirit into these 
foreign receptacles. Improvements in the school system, 
evening classes for the instruction of adult aliens in 
American history and institutions, clubs and home visi- 
tations, are being pushed with an enthusiasm which woul 
be admirable if it were not so easily converted into 
methods of intolerance. 

Unfortunately, the credulity of the American herd- 
mind, fed by a press more reckless in sensational inven- 
tion than any in Europe, has been wrought to a pitch 
of anti-alien passion without precedent in the history of 
a country whose growth and greatness have been so 
demonstrably due to its free receptivity for many genera- 
tions. The suggestion is that among the alien popula- 
tions there exists a widespread antagonism towards 
American institutions, and that some dangerous con- 
spiracy of Socialistic, Anarchistic Labor elements exists to 
overthrow by force the American Government. The 
politicians have played up to this suggestion, finding in 
it a serviceable substitute for the passions of war-time. 
Whether they or the pressmen who write it up and dress 
it up in ‘‘ red,’’ or the eagerly credulous readers, really 
believe it, cannot easily be determined. For war propa- 
ganda has so debauched the sense for truth as to make it 
hard to unravel belief from make-belief. Fear, hate and 
suspicion, at all times emotional staples of the popular 
press, were given their head in war-time. They need 
an enemy, and if they can no longer find him abroad, he 
surely lurks at home. ‘‘The enemy in our midst,’ 


' “the hidden hand,’’ ‘‘ the secret traitor ’’—where shall 


we find him? 

In ways other than Mr. Wilson conceived does Russia 
furnish ‘‘ the acid test.’”’ For to listen to the press- 
begotten conversation of ‘‘ good Americans’’ in cars, 
hotels, and in their homes, you would gather that this 
vast country, the richest ever known and the firmest- 
rooted in the rights of property, is being hurried to the 
brink of ruin by agents of the Soviet Government scatter- 
ing Russian gold and seducing into revolutionary violence 
the highest paid workers in the world. During recent 
months the longer and moreexplosive word ‘‘ Bolsheviki’”’ 
has been struggling with the simpler ‘‘ Red”’ as the 
stigma for these revolutionary elements. The ‘‘ War 
that was no war’’ in Russia has been the means of 
planting this sham-revolution in America. Sown with 
copious tales of horror and atrocity the ground was well 
prepared. Bolshevism was spreading among the workers 
of America! Associated indifferently with Anarchism, 
Socialism, Communism, Pacifism, Internationalism, and 
a more general scare-word, Radicalism, it has come to a 
halt in the place that was intended by identification with 
Laborism. 

This has been achieved via the I.W.W. (Industrial 
Workers of the World), the left wing of the American 
Labor movement, comprising in its ranks a large propor- 
tion of the more restless and reckless gang-workers in 
the Western lumber and mining camps, with slighter 
affiliations in the metal, textile, and building trades. A 
very large proportion of the I.W.W. are foreigners, 
recent immigrants from Russia, Hungary, and other parts 
of Central and Southern Europe, and they are naturally 
‘fair game”’ in a defence of American institutions 
against dangerous foreign ideas. The country must be 
purged of these enemies to Americah civilization, who 
combine dangerous politics with inflammatory economic 
tactics. 

Hence the wholesale raids upon the headquarters of 
the Society in all parts of the country, the incarceration 
of the American leaders, and the expulsion of the aliens 
by administrative action. Protesters in the name of 
legality or fair play point out in vain that the constitution 
and programme of the I.W.W. commit them in no way to 
violent or illegal action, and that many of the members 





who have been seized and imprisoned or deported are 
Tolstoyans or other repudiators of physical force. But 
such distinctions appear to have no bite upon the mind 
or sentiments of ‘‘ good Americans.’’ Mere membership 
of the I1.W.W. is enough to cause expulsion, in the teeth 
of evidence attesting the law-abiding character of the 
particular man. Even where cases are brought into the 
Courts the judicial atmosphere affords no security for the 
legal rights of the claimant or the equities of the case. 

Acts of illegal violence have been proved against 
members of the 1.W.W. There is in this Society, as in 
the American Legion and in the big business Corpora- 
tions, a considerable element prepared to violate the law 
and to secure their ends by physical force and brutal 
oppression. But the atmosphere not merely of press and 
press-made public, but of the Administration and the 
Courts, is such as to make no equitable distinction 
between those who belong to this wing of the movement 
and those who do not. The law against a vague offence 
termed “ Revolutionary Syndicalism’”’ is in large use for 
this purpose. Since no one can define this crime, anyone 
may be guilty of committing it. Though it claims to 
refer to persons employing or advocating the use of 
physical force against the Government or its agents, 
trained stretchers in the Courts have made it include 
any sort of propaganda describable as ‘‘ revolutionary.’’ 
The association of the term revolution with illegal force 
is the matter for a dishonest sophistical juggle, to which 
even a man of the eminence of Mr. Taft has stooped to 
lend his authority, in a recent speech in which he asked 
‘* But is not the protection of the American people 
against revolutionary propaganda peculiarly within the 
function of the Federal Government?” 

There is, indeed, a serious danger lest this loose 
doctrine, under which the signatories of the Declaration 
of Independence would have been condemned, should 
become so firmly incorporated in the reading of the 
Constitution as to make all effective criticism of the 
Government and all proposals for its radical amendment 
an offence in law. What wonder that with such an 
interpretation of the right of propaganda in high 
quarters, lesser authorities should feel free to vent an 
unmeasured intolerance of opinions they dislike? A young 
man was recently sent to prison on an indeterminate 
sentence in New York for speaking of Mayor Hylan as 
‘a yellow Mayor.’’ The magistrate, in sentencing him, 
said that ‘‘ the right of free speech did not include the 
right to criticise or abuse public officials.’’ 

The point of chief significance, however, is not that 
such things may occur, but that they receive a widespread 
or even general condonance and approval. What is the 
explanation of this attitude? Partly it is an impatience 
with ‘‘ disturbing elements,’’ so intense as to override all 
consideration of strict legality or the right of minorities 
to express their opinions, that right which Lord Acton 
held to be the best guarantee of freedom, and which 
Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court upheld in his dis- 
senting opinion in a recent trial for sedition, when he 
said ‘‘ the best test of the truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the 
market.’’ The ‘‘ good American ’’ does not desire this 
competition of the market, and his desire cloaks itself 
under the pretence, or the make-belief, that certain 
statements of opinion are a danger to the commonwealth. 

But the exact meaning of this make-belief is not 
manifest until one realizes the way in which the political 
State, the Constitution and patriotism are used as a 
screen for other more highly-valued privileges. I have 
spoken of the transfer of the religious spirit of reverence 
and intolerance from theology into the field of politics. A 
striking expression of this is given in the utterance of 
Mr. Hays, Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, ‘‘ There is in this country a religious faith which 
believes in the divine origin of the Constitution of the 
United States.’”? But the Constitution is not merely a 
political document. As Professor Charles Beard puts it, 
‘‘ The Constitution was essentially an economic docu- 
ment based upon the concept that the fundamental 
private rights of property are anterior to government and 
morally beyond the reach of popular majorities.’’ 

Here is a key to the ‘‘ divine origin ’’ of the Consti- 
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tution, and to the feeling of ‘‘ good Americans’ that 
anybody who disturbs what they regard as ‘‘ fundamental 
private rights of property ’’ is a traitor and a sacrilegious 
person. Now Bolsheviki, Anarchists, Communists and 
Socialists, clearly come under this ban. But so does 
every society or movement which threatens the private 
rights of property or the profitable control of industry 
by owners of property. Hence the necessity to include 
under the category Red, Radical, Bolshevik, the entire 
Labor movement of America, as a body using strikes and 
imposing a proletarian domination by economic force, 
accompanied by manifestations of physical violence. For 
in most Labor struggles in America one side or both 
generally backs up its economic pressure by some use of 
physical force. Labor is now restive in America as else- 
where, more clamant and often reckless in its demands. 
These demands not only threaten the high profits and 
quick wealth which American business men are apt to 
consider their natural rights, but are everywhere resented 


by the non-industrial classes, professional and trading- 


people, farmers, public servants, as responsible for the 
high cost of living. 

Hence it seems a favorable opportunity to use the 
unexpanded passions of the war to break the Labor 
organizations, by representing them as revolutionary 
agencies, infected by Bolshevist poison, aiming at the 
overthrow of the political and social institutions of the 
country. The more specious charges against the I.W.W. 
are extended in popular talk and feeling to all Labor 
unions and the endeavor of the more reputable leaders 
of unions connected with the American Federation of 
Labor to dissociate themselves from the methods of the 
I.W.W. has not succeeded in stemming this stream of 
tendency. Strong-minded business men like Judge 
Gary think they see their chance of crushing trade 
unionism by making the American people ‘see red.’’ 
Everywhere to-day Labor is challenging the capitalist 
control of industry. In America the attempt is being 
made to identify patriotism with capitalism. This is no 
private interpretation of my own. Here is the definition 
of Americanism recently given by the editor of ‘‘ The 
Metropolitan ’’ :—‘‘You cannot be against the Capitalistic 
system and stand for America ; you cannot apologise for 
that system or feel ashamed of it and still be a good 
American. You cannot indeed be a good American, in 
the sense of being loyal to American traditions, unless you 
are proud of the Capitalistic system.’’ 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Bir by bit the Treaty falls away, like the leaves of 
a tree that is rotten at the roots. Its authors observe this 
decay without shame, and assist it. Why not? There 
is no moral or intellectual accountancy in the world of 
politics; mere inconsistency goes for nothing, and our 
Penelope-like statesmen unravel at night the fabric they 
wove in the daytime. Even that is a too precise 
description of the process. It is doubtful whether any- 
body in Paris save a few clever officials at the Quai 
d’Orsay realized the full meaning of the work on which 
they were engaged. The Treaty was made, like a Ford 
motor, in parts, which were never “ assembled ’’ till the 
machine was due for starting. This was conspicuously the 
case with the Americans. The officials rarely knew what 
was in the President’s mind, nor he what was in theirs. 
Moral indifference finished the ruin which ignorance and 
intellectual shallowness and want of method began; with 
the result that nobody discovered till too late what sort 
of a scourge it was that had been knotted for Europe’s 
back. Now, thanks a good deal to the work of 
the intellectuals, the society which must operate the 
Treaty has begun to differ widely from that for which 








it was made. The change here is conspicuous; I am 
assured that in France it exists also. Mr. George 
pursues his idea of making peace with Soviet Russia, and 
beginning with the Co-operators, opens out his real 
design of trading and negotiating with the Central 
Government. Nine parts of Great Britain applaud. The 
“war ctiminals” are tossed back to Germany. Every- 
body rejoices to be rid of them. This is not diplomacy ; it 
is nothing that can be dignified by so considered a name 
as policy. It is a sort of reflex action—an automatic 
response to physical calls. And therefore it satisfies 
nearly everybody but the “ Morning Post.’’ 


I READ with some astonishment an article by Mr. 
Sidney Webb in ‘‘ The New Republic,’ which advances 
an authoritative or at least an authoritarian forecast 
of the future of the Labor Party. In it I see that 
though the Labor Party is doing extremely well in the 
elections, it is hampered by its poverty, that it 
ought to spend a million sterling in preparing for a 
General Election, but that ‘‘ no such fund will be raised.’’ 
In its absence, Mr. Webb sees nothing for it but 
surrender, or as he prefers to put it, an alliance between 
the Labor Party and Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Prime Minister will probably come to a breach with 
the Tories, retire from office, and from the Opposition 
benches ‘cultivate friendly relations’’ with Labor. 
Out of this will grow an electoral understanding, 
which will give the “‘ Labor Party and the Lloyd George 
party four hundred members between them.’’ ‘‘A 
combination to take office’’ would then be inevitable, 
and it would matter very little whether Mr. George or 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Thomas or Mr. Clynes, was actually 
Prime Minister. The division of work, however, would 
be thoroughly arranged ; the Labor Party would supply 
the ‘‘ policy’ and Mr. George would do the “‘ steering.”’ 
These cheerful things, says Mr. Webb, are likely to 
happen either in 1922 or in 1925. In either event it 
hardly seems worth while-beginning a Labor Party for it 
to be ‘‘ done in’”’ so soon and so effectually—or to form 
an army for the purpose of handing it over to the hostile 
commander. 


Tue Irish leaders’ visit to London has done much 
good, for it has helped to restore the lost touch between 
British and Irish democracy. It was not exactly an 
appeal ; but it was a statement, and its form was neither 
unsympathetic nor irreconcilable. The new Irish 
politicians are different from the old. They are less 
eloquent and somewhat less supple, finding themselves, 
maybe, a little shy in the now unfavorable English 
atmosphere; but they seemed to me to know Ireland 
more intimately. They were inclined to stress the 
change in Ulster most of all. That Carsonism is 
breaking up almost as rapidly as the old Nationalism is 
hardly open to doubt. It is badly in need of funds; 
and it has a new enemy on its flank. This is the Ulster 
Labor Party, with an aggressive anti-Carsonite organ, 
and a tendency to seek alliance with its Sinn Fein or 
Nationalist neighbors. In the municipal elections this 
has already produced a Nationalist or Sinn Fein chairman 
in eight out of the nine County Towns in Ulster—situate, 
no doubt, for the most part in Nationalist centres, but 
also typical in their politics of a gradual loosening of the 
old exclusive fanaticism. 


MeanwaHite, I think there is no doubt that the 
Government intend to push through both their Irish 


' schemes, the Local Government Bill and the Education 
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Bill. That can only mean that they expect to get a 
semi-mandate frém Ulster, which, in its turn, may wish 
to establish a fait accompli before the Labor movement 
grows in strength and tears the old Orange Party to 
pieces. But there will be trouble if, as is probable, 
Tyrone and Fermanagh are finally taken into the Ulster 
circle. In that case the Catholic and Sinn Fein popula- 
tion will hardly sit down tamely, and we may have one 
more irredentist problem added to the rest. As for Sinn 
Fein, it is bound to guy the scheme, and the upshot of 
any elections that may take place under it can hardly 
fail to be both ludicrous and embarrassing to the 
Government. 


THERE is not a great deal for a Liberal critic to com- 
plain of in Sir Edward Cook’s ‘‘ The Press in War Time,”’ 
save that it never faces the issue. The Press suffered 
during the war from the moral damage done to them by 
the war-truth which was steadily pumped into their 
offices. This confused and colored the thoughts of the 
writers, not on the military issue but the political one, 
and those who submitted to it could never write or even 
think in freedom, while their tables were littered with 
official insinuations. I take no special credit for the fact 
that THe Nation declined to receive these communica- 
tions, and that its articles were never submitted to the 
Censor, save in one case of an article on the front. 
A critical organ stood in an easier relationship to the 
conduct of the war than the newspaper, for the material 
with which it dealt had all been subject to censorship 
through the daily press. But in fact the military and 
naval situation was usually read in a more optimistic 
spirit by writers in Tue Nation office than by most of its 
contemporaries. It was on the political side that the 
restraint of the press—achieved more by suggestion than 
by repression—stopped all attempts to make the 
defeat of Germany (practically accomplished in 1916) 
materialize in a good peace. Cook’s semi-Liberalism 
saved the Government from some excesses of censorship, 
and the hand of our Press Bureau was much lighter than 
that of the French. Still it is quaint to find Sir Edward 
speaking of the ‘‘democracy’’ which ‘“‘ accepted ”’ 


Napoleon’s censorship, and (rightly in Cook’s eyes) | 


sacrificed liberty for victory. What kind of a democracy 
did Napoleonic France present? 
pursued @ owtrance ever done for liberty? 


One has been so accustomed to think of Greece as a 
Liberal country, so far as free speech and free publica- 
tion are concerned, that one is a little concerned to think 
that the early proscriptions of the Venezelist Govern- 
ment have been maintained—at least that seems to have 
been the case six months ago. Now that M. Venezelos 
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is back in Athens he will, one hopes, be able to change this | 


state of things, or at least greatly to modify it. But a 


correspondent tells me that quite apart from what has | 
happened in the ranks of the Greek army over 9,000 
functionaries have been exiled, deported, dismissed or | 


imprisoned since 1917. The list includes 19 Metropoli- 
tans or Bishops deprived of their chairs, 275 judges, over 
20 professors of Universities discharged, and over 2,000 
schoolmasters similarly treated. Such a state of things, 
coupled with the loss of freedom in the press, does not 
make for a Liberal Greece, still less for a contented one. 


’ 


“T am sorry,” writes a correspondent, “to see THE 
Nation balked in so simple an affair as the future owner- 
ship of Constantinople. Both international equity and 
the letter of Treaties point to the right solution. The 


‘ 





Allies assigned Constantinople to Imperial Russia. Since 
then Imperial Russia has ‘determined.’ But its 
successor inherits its rights as an elder son comes into 
a property on his father’s death. The heir of Tsarism 
is clearly Bolshevism. I regard its accession as almost 
providential. We want the strong hand in Stamboul. 
Now with all their faults no one ever accused the 
Bolshevists of want of vigor in administration ; with the 
Turks, in fact, it would be a case of @ bon chat bon rat. 
Nor are personalities a whit more difficult. Trotsky is 
just their man, as clearly as Churchill is ours. He and 
Trotsky would get on famously. They are both 
militarists ; and military men who have differed are never 
so happy as when they meet in cosy corners and fight 
their battles over again. Think of it.”’ 


I am concerned to see that the Government have 
assigned no date for the production of the Plumage Bill, 
and decline to give one. The friends of the Bill have 
balloted, and Colonel Yate has got April 30th as a date. 
Meanwhile this wretched, destroying traffic goes on. 
‘‘ The past year,’’ said one of the members of the trade 
the other day, ‘‘ has been the most successful we’ve ever 
had. We could hardly keep pace with the demand.”’ 


How necessary the change of front on the surrender 
of the German officers has been may be judged from this 
extract from a letter written by a Dutch lady recently 
returned from Berlin :— 


‘‘ We gather that the feeling in that country for the 
first time since the war has assumed a menacing 
character. Thousands of innocent women and children 
have died through the blockade, and it has been 
astounding to me that there has been no ebullition of 
public feeling and no expression of hatred in public 
demonstrations. But the demand for the extradition of 
the so-called war criminals is looked upon as an attempt 
to rob the German people, not only of their lives, but 
also of their honor. They consider it a humiliation 
which has united all classes of the community. It has 
raised its ugly head everywhere ; the whole atmosphere 
in Germany has changed. 

“The Rector of the Berlin University has torn up 
his Diplomas of Honor and returned the bits to England 
and America. Violent protests from all the Universities 
and High Schools are the order of the day. Youth is 
aflame with indignation and excitement. Many 
foreigners are discreetly leaving Berlin; they do not 
feel themselves safe. The feeling is such that it 
threatens to defer indefinitely all efforts at reconcilia- 
tion.”’ 


Reavers of THE Nation may be interested to know 
that cheap editions of Mr. Keynes’s book are being pre- 
pared in various European languages. 





“T want the miners of Northumberland to know 
that the Lord Bishop and I bow in homage to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”-—Dr. Jowett in his sermon in Durham 
Cathedral. 


The Lord Bishop and I, 
Thronéd in pulpit and stall, 
Bow to the Carpenter's awl— 
The Lord Bishop and I. 


The Lord Bishop and I 

Bow to his hammer and plane, 

And the Cross that he hangs on again— 
The Lord Bishop and I. 


‘*T wILL now come to the bigger issue.’’—F rtract 
from a speech of Lady Bonham-Carter at Paisley. 
“The wu-r-r-d should have been la-r-r-ger.’’— 


| (Shocked aside in the audience.) 


A WaAvyFARER, 
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Lite and Letters. 


ON THE ART OF GOVERNMENT. 


[From a State Paper of Recent Discovery and Earlier 
Date.| 


Ir has long been held by Princes, and well-established 
among them, that Government ‘s the art of ruling men 
by deceiving them. Yet is this device not so much 
practised among Kings, but that they have been known 
to resort to plain men for their Councillors; whose word 
was their Bond and their Color known to all. But as these 
fustian Fellows did merely bring Peace to the State, and 
low charges and moderate content to the Citizens, the 
honorable trade of Politician has thereby suffered decay. 
Therefore, to revive it should be the care of all who 
conceive the low Estate of the Mass to be well paid 
with the Honor and Giory of a few, and that though a 
People sweat at home, they should be content if their 
Ships flaunt it on every sea and their Seamen find wives 
in every port. For it has been observed that though a 
Minister bereave a quarter of the Nation in war, and 
impoverish nine-tenths of it, the rest, whose Bellies he 
fills, will praise him; and if he is a stout Fellow, who 
looks to the advancement of his friends, he will soon 
make them all skip. 

To this end your Minister should be of all Parties, 
and yet none, choosing for his retainers men of a good 
Front, quick at devising Measures and quicker still in 
getting out of them. It will be even to his advantage 
to send from time to time one of these gentry, with a 
rough Tongue and Lungs of Brass, something ahead of 
his train, so as to catch the ear of the groundlings, and 
presently crying his wares, and they not taking any,* 
the Minister can cal! off his Policy and invent a new one. 
Others there will be to loiter in the Coffee-houses and 
hear their talk, or write of him in the Broadsheets, or 
make a Song for a Street Ballad, lest between sunrise 
and sundown his Name be forgot. For in Government it 
is ever Men not Measures that count. So, keeping in stock 
a boxful of Titles, Garters, Orders, Ribbons, Medals, 
Croziers, Chains of Office, Sinecures, Jobs, and Baubles 
to suit all Tastes, he will never be at a loss, for of the 
Vanity of Mankind there is no end. Yet must he see 
to it that no other comes between him and the 
People’s favor. Therefore will he study to keep open 
house and will show himself merry and bright, offering 
good entertainment to all, and bidding the Footman take 
good heed whom to show to the Parlor and whom to the 
Kitchen. There will thus be sport for all, and his great 
Routs and Receptions will be filled with Fortune- 
hunters, Placemen, Touts, Wits, Fribbles, Gabies, push- 
ing Misses, Artists, Quidnuncs, Poets, Whipsters, 
Gossips, Bishops and the Lowey Clergy, Dissenters, 
Ranters, Profiteers, Scribblers, Fawners, Travellers, 
Soldiers and Sailors, Inventors, Strugglers, Star-gazers, 
Lords, Ladies, and Simpletons, while only frowning 
Philosophers (of whom no man takes heed) will stay 
away, so that the Ministry will be as popular as a Court 
and nothing so dull. 

Should the times change, he will change with them, 
and mark it down with a quip that it is permitted to 
Cooks to break Eggs from the little end or the big one, 
so that they make good Omelets. And if none of his 
Designs serve and all come to a crash together, the 
Minister can still blame it on some Jolthead in his pack, 
or on him that came before, or on the Crops, or on the 
Malice of Men, or on the War that this one would finish 
too soon or the other not at all. This device should pass 
provided he say not the same thing twice, or its contrary 
too quickly ; but if all else fail, he can go to Earth till the 
Storm blow over, or his successor be bogged in the Mire 
he has made. For it is certain that. public confusions 
outlive them that produce them; so that if the last state 
of the Nation be worse than its first, it will rate the latest 








* Apparently an early example of a now familiar locution 
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comer, as Women rate their new Lover for the faults of 
their old. 

The Minister will be no frequenter of Parliaments, 
for through their inquisitiveness his Policy may become 
known, or it may get about that he has none or has 
changed it, and he will shun Cabinets unless they be 
in his pocket, and he can play off the Blues against the 
Reds and the Reds against the Blues, persuading each 
party in turn that he is the sworn enemy of the other. 
In this diversion he can maintain himself to his own 
Pleasure and the confusion of the Realm, leaving those 
that have no resort to him from timidity, or pride, or 
age, or merely honesty, to hide their heads in the cold, 
while all the rest have a Stall at the Manger. 


* * * * * 





THE TURK REMAINS. 

Two authentic stories were told by the late Sir Edwin 
Pears of how in the early days of 1878 the history 
of the world was nearly changed. The Russians were 
knocking on the gates of Constantinople, and there was 
panic at Yildiz and Stamboul. Every preparation was 
made for a hasty flight across the Bosphorus. The 
British Ambassador, observing these preparations for 
departure, was asked his advice. ‘‘ You may go,’’ 
he is reported to have said in effect, “ but remember 
your decision is final. If the Turk once leaves Europe 
he leaves Europe for ever.’’ The warning arrested the 
flight. The Turk stayed in Europe through wars and 
rumors of wars, every one of which arose from the 
infection of his secular decay. He is in Europe to-day, 
and, according to the reported decision of the Allied 
Council, he is destined to remain in Europe—for ever. 
The second was of an incident when the Russian army 
was waiting orders outside the city. Skobeleff had 
formed a plan for the forcing of the defences and 
guaranteed its success to the Commander-in-Chief. It 
was known, however, that this could not be done with 
the acquiescence of Europe and without the risk of a 
European war. The Commander-in-Chief sent a private 
message to the Tsar at headquarters stating that they 
could take Constantinople with the possible loss of 
30,000 men, and asking whether he should do so or no. 
The message was safely delivered; no answer was 
returned. No answer could have been returned. 
Silence was, of course, an _ affirmative. But 
the Commander-in-Chief, the narrator used to assert, 
was a Grand Duke and not a Man. Had this opportunity 
been taken, although the Tsar would have been com- 
pelled to repudiate the action of his army, no power 
could have replaced the Sultan again on the throne of 
the Golden City. With Gladstone behind him thunder- 
ing for a decree of “ bag-and-baggage ’’ against the Turk, 
the solution coolly adopted to-day would forty years ago 
have been incredible. 

Of all the changes which were anticipated as 
a result of the European conflagration, when it 
first began to burn, this is the one that no one 
would have believed possible. Men were doubtful 
whether France would regain the lost Provinces, or 
Poland rise again from the dead, or the ramshackle 
Austrian Empire survive. But from the moment 
Turkey entered the war you could not have found a 
Minister in the Chancellories of Europe or any plain man 
in the street who would not have laughed at the idea 
of the Turks retaining any sovereign power in Europe if 
the Allies won the war. This was not only because 
of secret treaties with Russia. It was because of a 
general, almost fatalistic, belief that in all Europe the 
Turks had no place there. They had burst in from Asia 
as an alien tribe, an avenging ‘‘ scourge of God.’’ They 
had overthrown great empires. They had seized the 
central city of the world. They had stormed over and 
submerged states and territories, so that national 
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life ceased in them and they remained frozen and 
quiescent, and to all appearance dead. They had only 
been stayed by a Polish King outside Vienna in the very 
heart of Europe. Then the life and energy 
began to die out of them. Year by year showed 
a record of decline. They created nothing. They 
lacked the magnificent arts of the Arab or the 
power to settle down and cultivate the soil which 
distinguishes the peasant from Ireland to India. The 
business of life they despised was performed by the 
members of subject races which they used for their 
purposes, Greeks, Armenians, Jews. Later even the 
power of rulership went from them, and what talent 
appeared in their government was mainly of Albanian 
or Arab or other alien origin. This long decay has been 
the cause of most of the European wars, and the consum- 
mation was reached when through a dispute in the 
Balkans Europe was destroyed. At the end of it the 
Turk emerges again, occupying Constantinople and 
straddling across the Bosphorus, with an Empire limited 
indeed but still far beyond his capacity for rule, the 
guardian of the Niebelung treasure which is the greatest 
prize in the world. 

The Turk knows that it is no love for him which 
leaves him in the centre of his lordship of misrule. He 
can laugh as he laughed forty, twenty, ten years ago, at 
schemes by which single peoples or a combination of Allies 
or a League of Nations propose to combine his sovereignty 
over subject races with order and tolerance and good 
government. He has only to remember England’s 
guarantee of the protection of Armenia or the protests of 
the Concert when he was massacring in Macedonia ; or the 
restoration of Thrace after the second Balkan war, 
1.0b because the Powers loved him but because each 
hated the idea that it should go to any one of the others. 
And to-day he is being bolstered up because some sham 
has to take the place of reality in the phantom world of 
the Allies. If America would have consented to supplant 
him, he would have gone. If Russia had maintained her 
Imperialism, he would have gone. If the Allies had 
had any real belief in the effectual energy and 
durability of the League of Nations, he would have gone. 
His rule is to remain because Britain wants the 
protectorate of Palestine and Mesopotamia, and has set 
an intruding foot in Persia, and has failed to keep faith 
with Egyptian Nationalism. France desires a conquest 
of Syria as peaceable as may be, and Italy the “ pene- 
tration’’ of Southern Asia Minor. None of these is 
confident of its booty without grave disturbances in 
the Mohammedan world, unless a Mohammedan power 
appears still to rule at Constantinople. That power is 
Mohammedan only in name. It consists mainly of 
committees of sceptics and Jews, and is hated as much by 
its Mohammedan subject races as by races with a 
different worship. No Concert of Europe could give 
him back Southern Arabia, which fought for the last 
ten years against the Turk, or the King of Mecca 
who is custodian of the sacred places, or the Arab of 
Syria or Palestine by whom the Turkish rule was hated 
as much as by the Christian. And had the Turk himself 
turned south and eastward in his original migration, it 
would be the Mohammedans of India, had they suffered 
under his sway, who would be foremost in desiring to 
see it destroyed. , 


This “settlement of Constantinople’’ gives 
the final touch of irony in Europe’s treatment 
of the Balkans. “The last great outburst, of 


idealism in foreign affairs,” so has been described the 
campaign in which Gladstone excited the people of 
Britain to generous and disinterested ends. If that ardent 
spirit could gaze now on the world of the Near East, he 
might be forgiven for bowing to the verdict, of which his 
enthusiastic character was a denial, that history is 
nothing but a record of the crimes and follies of man- 
kind. He described once in his journey from Hawarden 
to London with the first “ atrocities’? pamphlet in his 
pocket, a drive between four and five in the morning 





“through the calm and silent streets of London when 
there was not a footfall to disturb them.’’ ‘‘ Every house 
looked so still that it might well have been a receptacle 
of the dead. But as I came through those long lines of 
streets, I felt it to be an inspiring and a noble thought 
that in every one of tliese houses there were intelligent 
human beings, my fellow-countrymen, who, when they 
woke, would give many of their earliest thoughts—aye, 
and some of their most energetic actions—to the terrors 
and sufierings of Bulgaria.’’ Gladstone’s successor 
might to-day pursue a similar itinerary through the 
sleeping city. But the only thought he could 
derive from it would be that not one of those intelligent 
human beings, if he gave a thought to Bulgaria at all, 
would give aught but hatred and derision. Gladstone 
spoke like an inspired man of the deeds of the 
men of the Black Mountain. “A band of 
heroes, such as the world has rarely seen, stand on 
the rocks of Montenegro and are ready now, as they 
have ever been during the four hundred years of their 
exile from the fertile plains, to sweep down from their 
fastnesses and meet the Turks at any odds for the 
re-establishment of Justice and Peace in those countries.”’ 
He would see to-day Montenegro smudged off the map of 
Europe. He demanded “that the Turks should now 
carry away their abuses in the only possible manner, 
namely, by carrying off themselves.” He would see 
to-day the corpse of that empire—‘‘ Zaptiehs and Mudirs, 
Bimbashis and Yuzbashis’’—established at Constantinople 
and its sovereignty confirmed over men of alien race. 
Abdul Hamid bricked up the little door in the wall of 
Constantinople, through which, according to prophecy, 
the infidel would return to his own city. Europe, to 
paraphrase a famous declaration, has “ piled it high 
with corpses so that it shall never be opened again.” 
“The Turk came from Asia in blood,’’ was a famous 
Ottoman saying, “and only through blood will he 
return.”’ And in blood he remains. 





“ONE FOLD.” 
Ir was a great moment for the beautiful city of Durham 
when last Sunday afternoon the procession wound up 
the hill to the massive cathedral, famed for memories of 
St. Cuthbert and Bede and the Norman architects of 
the Conquest. There went the Mayor and Corporation, 
we read, and there went tlie police and several Non- 
conformist ministers, headed by the mace and sword- 
bearers. Past the battlemented and fortified palace of 
ancient bishops they went—bishops who had the right 
to maintain armies like the King, and did maintain 
them. Up to the great doors they went, where the 
refugee from justice wild or legal had but to cling to the 
bronze ring set in the teeth of the knocker’s lion head, 
and he was safe in sanctuary. Into the solemnity of the 
columned nave they passed, surrounded with symbols 
of a divine consecration preserved unbroken through 
nearly forty generations of mankind. Many a Noncon- 
formist, we read in an excellent report of the scene, 
‘‘ must have felt some stirrings of pride that the repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest and most persecuted of 
sects should have been enabled to open up the path to 
closer fellowship among the churches in such a building.’’ 
We can well believe it. If the path to closer fellowship 
is to be opened, let it be through the noblest building 
that the Established Church can provide. Let it be 
there that the humble and meek of Nonconformity are 
exalted. The distinction between the Church of 
England and Nonconformity has long been marked by 
a social as well as a religious difference, social perhaps 
rather than religious. No wonder that many a Noncon- 
formist felt ‘‘some stirrings of pride’’ upon entering 
that sanctified fane so representatve of the Church to 
which squires, mine-owners, lawyers, doctors, brewers, 
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and people of independent means appear to belong by 
right and second nature. When a local vicar rose to 
protest against the presence of a mere Dissenter in the 
pulpit, we read that a body of the vast congregation 
sought to drown his turmoil by singing a well-known 
hymn. Perhaps it was im apprehension of those 
‘stirrings of pride’’ that they chose the finest of all 
hymns-—that hymn in which the third and fourth lines 
run :— 

‘My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride.’ 

Some touch of that earthly pride on which the 
Christian pours contempt when he surveys the Cross may 
have stirred within those Nonconformist ministers as 
they passed into the home of “‘ hoar, high-templed faith,”’ 
preceded by Mayor and Corporation with mace and 
sword-bearers. Some touch of pride besides curiosity and 
the hope of witnessing a disturbance may have influenced 
the crowds, largely Nonconformists, who swarmed into 
the cathedral in thousands unparalleled since its founda- 
tion. But we should at least hope that finer instincts 
moved them also. Dr. Jowett, a Congregationalist 
minister, had been invited by the Dean to preach in 
their glorious cathedral. Hitherto, the cathedral had 
been to them a noble spectacle and show-place only ; now 
perhaps it was to become their own in a nobler sense. 
That was the hope. It was a hope of union, of friendli- 
ness, of schisms closed and disputations hushed. It was 
the hope of what Christians have always known as 
‘love’; and savage as mankind is to man, most people 
react with a glow of pleasure to that union. The crowds 
recognized that Dean Welldon had done a generous thing 
in promoting union by his invitation; and that Dr. 
Jowett, had done a generous thing in laying aside the 
‘« dissidence of Dissent’’ and accepting the hand held 
out in friendliness. Men and women, however incapable 
of generosity themselves, are always moved by the sight 
of a generous action. Go to any melodrama and listen 
to the applause! ' ar 

If ever it was necessary for Christians to unite it 1s 
now. We suppose that at no time in its nineteen cen- 
turies has their faith been so threatened ; and at no time 
have the distinctions between one of its forms and 
another appeared so unimportant, in comparison with 
the outside forces which seem about to overwhelm it. 
Those forces now are no mere questions of ‘‘ Evidences ”’ 
or of ‘‘ Miracles ’’ or of Old Testament criticism. Most 
of those perils were frivolous, as the defences put up 
against them were imbecile. The “‘ Secularist ’’ of last 
century has gone his way to dust, and not a soul in 
Northampton—hardly a soul in Hyde Park—feels any- 
thing but surprised amusement at serious criticism of 
the Days of Creation or Noah’s Flood, or Jonah’s whale 
—vriticism that filled our pious grandfathers with alarm. 
Its work was useful, but it is done. The Church has 
absorbed the criticism, and gone upon her way. But 
the enormous and incommensurable questionings forcing 
themselves upon mankind to-day are a different matter. 
They are put to us by the immensities of time and space 
within the last fifty years revealed, not to our compre- 
hension indeed, but to our knowledge. The great poet 
may raise, as he says, his song of thanks and praise :— 

‘*For those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.’’ 


The poet may well be thankful for such questionings, 
for the possibility of even conceiving them is the highest 
attribute of man. But in comparison with thoughts of 
such overwhelming magnitude—in comparison with the 
difficulty, for instance, of realizing where man stands in 
relation to the incalculable space of stars, or of conceiv- 
ing any form of ‘“‘ Immanent Will ”’ cither like or unlike 
mankind in reason or qualities—we confess the points of 
divergent doctrine over which the Churches, the 
Orthodox, the Catholic, the Sects, and the Heresies have 
for generations contested tooth and nail, and often to 
death and massacre, appear to us rather insignificant. 
Growth of knowledge and the unimaginable abominations 





of the war have but made these obstinate questionings 
more insistent. Is pessimism to prevail? Is this almost 
invisible dust-speck of an earth to be but a charnel house 
for the bones of beings who use their glimmer of reason 
only to live worse than the beasts? To what is Man 
tending? Does he grow in grace or decency or kindliness 
or joy? He has conceived things. spiritual and beings 
supernatural, but what ground does he possess for confi- 
dence in the reality of one set of imaginations or of the 
other? Confronted with questions so far-reaching, we 
should have thought that now if ever was the time when 
all who profess and call themselves Christians would have 
combined. Now if ever one would expect them to become 
endued with the spirit revealed in our favorite passage 
of Sir Thomas Browne :— 


‘‘T should violate my own arm rather than a 
Church; nor willingly deface the name of Saint or 
Martyr. At the sight of a Cross or Crucifix I can 
dispense with my hat,. but scarce with the thought or 
memory of my Savior. I never hear the Ave- 
Mary Bell without an elevation ; or think it a sufficient 
warrant, because they erred’ in one circumstance, for me 
to err in all. It is as uncharitable a point in us 
to fall upon those popular scurrilities and opprobrious 
scoffs of the Bishop of Rome, to whom, as a temporal 
Prince, we owe the duty of good language. I confess 
there is cause of passion between us; by his sentence I 
stand excommunicated ; Heretick is the best language he 
affords me; yet can no ear witness I ever returned him 
the name of Antichrist, Man of Sin, or Whore of 
Babylon.”’ 


The words are old, but their spirit is far from being 
worn-out or common yet. With such words in mind, 
one feels a shock of amazement at lighting upon the 
sectarian hatreds still tearing the fellow-Christians of 
our towns and villages asunder. An ordinary thoughtful 
and educated man feels the same kind of shock when in 
Ireland he is classed unhesitatingly as a Protestant—a 
kind of man he had never dreamed of being. It is true 
that many Nonconformists find any union with the 
Established Church extremely difficult. _Nonconformity 
was meant to be a stand for liberty, especially for freedom 
from the State’s control of conscience and the soul. That 
freedom has been purchased by a great price. How 
does it fare today? During the war the Established 
Church acted according to her Establishment. She 
rigorously supported the State as its hired handmaid. 
Hardly one of her bishops and pastors proclaimed to the 
congregations committed to his charge the healthful spirit 
of peace on earth and goodwill among men. Leaders of 
Nonconformity showed equal devotion to the Temporal 
Power. For a serious protest against the spirit of hatred 
we were obliged to look up to Rome and the Quakers 
among the forms of Christian religion, and to a few 
persecuted Socialists outside them. But it is naturally 
more difficult for a State Church to criticize or oppose 
the action of the State than for the Churches which call 
themselves Free, and so long as the Anglican Church 
prefers her chains, the barrier against union remains 
strong. In his sermon at Durham, Dr. Jowett called upon 
the Christian Church to “‘ agonize ’’ for righteousness. He 
meant, we suppose, that she should struggle like Samson 
Agonistes against the hosts of Philistia, and bring the 
temples of Mammon down on their uninspiring heads. 
But what Church as by Law established is likely to 
‘“‘ agonize’’ thus? Hardly an Anglican one. 

Many would prefer to leave thoughts spiritual and 
speculative out cf account altogether; to go on their 
way, following virtue so far as they can judge what 
virtue is, and seeking no vision of things beyond the 
flaming ramparts of the world. So the Stoics went 
stalking through this puddle of a life on terms of their 
own, striving to act in harmony with ‘“‘ Nature,’’ and 
wrapping themselves in their virtue, however chilly 
the covering might be. It was magnificent, but it was 
not peace. Man felt that some needed warmth of 
emotion was lacking in Stoicism, and the common people 
never heard it gladly. When the, old established and 
traditional religion of Rome fell to pieces, it was only 
the few, though perhaps they were the wisest, who 
followed the glacier heights of Stocism. The warm and 
unintellectual erowd turned more willingly to the 
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mysteries of Mithras or to Egypt’s symbolic gods ; and we 
read that the more abandoned men or women were the 
more devoutly did they worship Isis. The parallel of 
our present day iseasily drawn. Here and there we meet 
the magnanimous Stoic pursuing his blameless path, 
admired rather than envied. Here and there we see ths 
chastened Epicurean counting up the successive iistanis 
of carefully selected pleasure, and striving to maintain 
ecstasy in gleams of hard and gem-like flame. But where 
the traditional forms of religion break down, the crowd 
is content with neither road. Rather it gapes after the 
mysteries of dimly-lighted séances, or wallows in the 
‘‘ revelations ’’ of the ‘“‘ Weekly Dispatch.’’ Incap- 
able of judging evidence, and longing to be deceived, it 
gulps the fodder supplied it by Sir Oliver Lodge, or 
resorts to Mr. Vale Owen for ‘‘ information ’’ upon life 
beyond the grave. Not all the recipients of ‘‘ communi- 
cations ’’ from the dead are conscious of deceit. But we 
suppose that never in the history of our rather intelligent 
race has the career of the spiritualistic charlatan been so 
easy or so lucrative. Partly it comes of the natural and 
poignant longing to hear some word of remembrance from 
beloved souls, sacrificed so pitilessly to war. But partly 
it comes of the ever-breaking shore of traditional faith. 





Short Studies, 


ON BEING ‘‘ UNDER THE WEATHER.”’ 


For the moment I forget who it was, as he lay dying, 
who murmured: ‘‘ Light, more light’ ; and it would be 
in vain to go forth from door to door down the village 
street inquiring. Questions regarding the price of coal, 
or the amount of sugar allowed to Britons weekly, or the 
like, would be answered promptly, but this question is in 
a different world. The heads would shake; the doors 
would shut in my face; 1 should be suspect of lunacy— 

not without cause! 

Yet that is for most of us, I think, the cri de ceu: 
in the still grey months, ‘‘ the winter of our discontent.’’ 
To say this in a foreign language sounds less emotional 
thaa to say it in my own! The French tag is here not 
used in afiectation but in diffidence, for we Britons are 
chary to teil all our hearts directly. The only other way 
to express the feeling is colloquially, thus: ‘‘ I am bored 
stiff with this beastly weather !’’ 

Whether that speech in the article of death was 
intended by the man a-dying as a statement that he saw 
light shining beyond the dark perplexities of life, or is 
to be considered pathologically, and with pity for morta! 
eyes clouded at noon-day, I do not know. In the drear 
mid-winter as it is in England I quote it as a prayer, or 
perhaps I should say as a longing, for only savages pray 
to the Deities for either rain or sun. We who are 
civilized (or sophisticated) know that what is—is, and 
what shall be—shall be. We have faith, but with a 
difference ; we may believe in the ultimate or basic kind- 
ness in the scheme of life, despite the greasy pavements, 
the blurred landscapes, but even though thus optimistic 
we have not the view of the gods that is possessed by 
the Mandan who makes incantations in his maize fields, 
hands outspread to the sky and to Manitou. 

The brightest spot in my village to-day is a mustard 
advertisement of yellow tin on the gable of a black rain- 
bleared barn. Were self-pity not an emotion beyond 
pity, and contemptible, I would have pitied myself for 
the ecstasy with which I saw it, on looking down the 
vista of the drenched street, this desolate morning. 

Scientists tell us that we do not really see the things we 
speak of as seen, but only the light reflected from them, 
and that it is as greatly inexact to say: ‘‘ I saw So-and-So 
to-day,’’ as to remark that we saw the sun set. We saw 
the light reflected from our friend, and we saw the earth 
riso! J ask you, as the phrase is. I ask you, with this 
scientific evidence, is there any wonder that, in the 
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doing? Confession is good for the soul, and I confess 
that for myself I feel a desire to swear straight on at 
nothing in particular, or at everything. The reason is 
that there are no rays of light to speak of coming from 
anything or anybody. Tout comprendre c’est tout 
pardonner ! 

“ Light, more light!’ I ery in the deeps of my heart, 
and the mustard advertisement, being yellow, makes a 
feint of shining; but not the sun. There is a poem of 
Henley’s in which he recounts the things he thinks of in 
London, during midsummer, for his ease: ‘“‘ Fountains 
that frisk and sprinkle pools that the 
breezes crinkle wind-shadows in the wheat 
aul cream-clotted strawberries . . .”’ are 
among his sustaining thoughts, his anodynes. In mid- 
winter England I think of a sailing ship I knew, and am 
again aboard of her as she surges up the South Atlantic 
drawing near the Equator; recall the sky like blue silk 
a-sheen, the white decks, and my shadow really under- 
foot, no stretching shadow, but a little disc of blue in 
which I stand, hardly bigger than my head. Or T think 
of that semi-circle of cobalt sea set in a semi-circle of 
bright sand. with a fringe of white between, which is 
the bay of Monterey. I think of the blazing pictures of 
Fortuny and Regnault—‘‘ A Negro of Morocco,’’ or 
‘“ The Snake Charmers ’’—and of their studio in Tangiers. 
Regnault writes of it thus to a friend :— 


“‘Each time we mount our terrace we are dazzled 
by the light of this city of snow, which descends from 
our feet to the sea, like a grand staircase of white 
marble, or a brood of white gulls. Upon a neighboring 
terrace the negresses stretch carpets to expose them to 
the sun, or Moorish women hang upon lines to dry their 
haiks and their linen, yellow caftans with silver 
embroideries, caftans of rose-colored silk, of delicate 
green, foulards threaded with gold, &c. My eyes at last 
see the Orient. I believe, God pardon me. that the sun 
which lights you is not the same as ours.” 


To live I read such letters, or turn to my shelves and 
con a page of Hearn, or of Beebe, written in the Carib- 
bean Sea, or muse on colored narratives T have not with 
me here. TI see Réné Caillie on the way to Timbuctoo. 
Of the city of Jenne T think, with the golden lizards on 
the yellow walls—and here, at half-past-four the lamp 
is lit!) The day, if one can call it so, is over. And I 
am glad. But it does seem wrong ever to have to be 
grateful for the drawing of the blinds. 





FrepDERIcK NIVEN. 


Communications. 


THE ARMENTAN SCANDAL. 
To the Editor ef THE NATION. 


Sir,—A settlement of the Turkish question is 
officially adumbrated, which would place an ineradicable 
blot on the record of the Allies. It appears that they 
intend to leave a large proportion of the Armenian 
provinces under Turkish administration. 

The reasons for this are, (1) the wishes of a section 
of Indian official opinion, (2) the old-fashioned Disraelian 
pro-Turkism of the War Office, (3) the exploitationist 
ambitions of France. 

Why would such a settlement be monstrous? 

Let us omit from our reply the argument from 
massacre (though in this case it would be relevant, 
because the Turkish Government uses massacre in peace 
time and used it a few days ago) and consider some 
other reasons. 

1. Between the territory which would, on the prin- 
ciple of self-determination, be called Turkish, Arab, 
Persian, Tartar, or Georgian, is a country in which the 
leading element, by industry and education (and except 
for the artificial manufacture of minorities, by numbers 





months when there is no sunlight, we grow weary in well- 


also) is Armenian. It is a remarkably industrious and 
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sturdy peasant population, with an invincible desire for 
progress. i” 

2. Its liberation has been prevented by the British 
anti-Russian policy of the last sixty-five years. 

3. It is now proposed that a large proportion oi 
the Armenians, whom the Allies induced to rise against 
the Turks, should be left to their vengeance. It is as 
if we had persuaded the Czechs to rise against Austria 
und then refused to liberate Czecho-Slovakia, with the 
additional cruelty arising from Turkish methods. 

4. Moslems suffer equally with Christians from 
Turkish rule. Turkish officials (the only Turks resident 
in the country) display real cleverness in embittering 
Kurd and Armenian, Kizilbash and Nestorian. 

5. A just policy in Turkey, as Sir William White 
observed, cannot be made to give way to Indian 
considerations alone. 

6. A Young Turkish régime in Armenia would 
necessitate larger British armies in Mesopotamia, as 
Afghanistan necessitates them in India. 

7. A solution is not difficult to find. It lies in the 
extension of the Republic of Erivan to include Erzerum, 
Bitlis, and Van, with a mandate or mandates for the 
southern vilayet, including Adana. 

Other decisions of the Peace Conference have 
flouted self-determination on the ground that the victim 
was an enemy. Armenia is not only entitled to libera- 
tion but is an ally, specifically promised freedom again 
and again. Its refusal, therefore, would be not merely, 
as in other cases, impolitic and unjust, but would infringe 
the most elementary ideas of British honor. 

The Labor International has declared the view of 
_ Labor. Has Liberalism, educated by Gladstone, 
nothing to say ?—Yours, &c., 

NoEL Buxton. 

12, Rutland Gate,-S.W. 7. 

February 17th. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


A POLICY FOR IRELAND. 

Sirn,—1 am much obliged to you for publishing last week 
my suggestions with regard to an Irish Settlement, and 
w ald ask you now to let me add a few words more on the 
same topic. _ 

Before the war I was a strong supporter of Dominion 
Home Rule, and the columns of Tue Nation during 1911 
and 1912 contained a good many letters from me in advocacy 
of Irish Fiscal Autonomy. 

Nevertheless, I have not joined the new Irish Dominion 
League, and cannot feel that Dominion Home Rule is uow 
an adequate Irish policy ; and this for two reasons :— 

(1) Dominion Home Rule never has been and never will 
be practicable without “coercion of Ulster.” But it would 
he unjust to force Unionist Ulster into a Dominion con- 
lessedly hostile to the Empire. A Dominion of Ireland 
created now would be of an entirely different spirit and 
complexion from one created in 1913. 

(2) Dominion Home Rule would not now be accepted as 
a settlement by a majority of the Irish people. I regret it 
very much, but nobody familiar with the actual conditions 
in lveland can honestly doubt that the general feeling is 
overwhelmingly Republican. Sir Horace Plunkett is not a 
trustworthy witness on the subject, because he has never 
had the knack of getting into touch with Irish public opinion. 
(Otherwise, he would have been a Home Ruler much earlier.) 
As things stand, any sort of Dublin Parliament created 
would at once refuse to take an oath of allegiance and would 
declare an Irish Republic. 

But if Dominion Home Rule be not the remedy, what 
is?) Very certainly not Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill, to which the 
second of the above objections applies with even more force. 

You could, indeed, recognize an Irish Republic while 
keeping Unionist Ulster in the United Kingdom (for you 
can’t with decency drive Unionist Ulster out of the Empire), 
but that, of course, will not satisfy Ireland or make her 
friendly to you or much improve your relations with 
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America, and, in any case, is, I believe, a more violent 
remedy than is needed. it is a solution you may ultimately 
be driven to, but you can take such steps as will show that 
if you are driven to it, the fault is that of Nationalist Ireland 
only, and will deprive her of foreign sympathy. 

I again urge that the proper course is: — 

(a) To admit in principle the right of Nationalist Ireland 
to self-determination ; 

(b) To offer that if such self-determination results in 
remaining within the Empire all Ulster shall be included 
in tue new Irish Dominion ; 

(c) To postpone the act of self-determination until Irish 
passions have been ccoled and Irish heads cleared by ten 
years of Dominion Home Rule for Nationalist Ireland only. 

A Dominion Home Rule so limited in time and area 
amd leading on to a Referendum on the Republican issue 
would not be open to the objections which are fatal to a 
policy of Dominion Home Rule pure and simple.—Yours, &c., 

Frank MacDermor. 

Brooks’s, St. James’s Street. 





THE LEAGUE'S FIRST CASE? 

Sin,—Since my reply to Mr. Boyle’s article under the 
above heading, my attention has been called to a recent 
controversial correspondence in a weekly contemporary on 
the subject of Tacna and Arica between that gentleman and 
another. The latter, judging from his arguments, and more 
especially from his final rejoinder closing the discussion, 
appears to have examined very carefully “ into the circum- 
stances of this case.” 

In view of the above, it is rather surprising that in 
Mr. Boyle’s reply to my letter, actually written before the 
correspondence in question was finally closed, he should 
assert in THe Nation “ that it is not a subject on which there 
can be ‘honest difference of opinion.’ ” for not only is this 
irreconcilable with the fact of the correspondence taking 
place, but Mr. Boyle also lays himself open to the charge of 
partisanship. 

My question as to the particular grounds upon which 
‘Ir. Boyle singles out Tacna and Aric. as the first case to 
come up before the League for decision, remains unanswered, 
for his choice being a purely arbitrary one, cannot be taken 
seriously. 

Until the League becomes a real League of Nations, every 
fair minded individual will agree with the editorial comment 
of the aforesaid contemporary on its publication of Mr. 
Boyle’s first article on the subject, viz., “ We fear that the 
League of Nations is at present scarcely in a position to 
pluck out the mote in its South American brother's eye,” 
and this just admonition should have deterred Mr, Boyle 
from resuming this controversy in THe Nation.—Yours, &c., 

J USTITIA. 

February 15th, 1920. 


DYERISM. 


Sir,—In reply to your footnote to my letter—I have 
H.W.M.’s original letter before me, and I repeat that there 
is no mention, or hint, therein, of the “brutal murders ” 
of inoffensive, isolated Europeans by the Amritsar mob, to 
which I referred. Litera scripta manet. 

I may add that I made no reference to “ attacks on 
Europeans” during a riot, which are quite another matter. 

In reply to your query, I say that with the knowledge 
gaiied from over thirty years’ service in India, I agree with 
General Dyer’s superiors, that he did the right thing and 
saved the Punjab. 

The sufferers by his drastic iction were a lot of 
‘“budmashes,” holding a seditious meeting in direct dis- 
obedience of orders, and they deserved their punishment. 

* Spectators ” must. always, take their chance if they 
participate in seditious proclaimed meetings.—Yours, &c., 

J. H. E. Rez, Colonel. 

52, Sedlescombe Road, St. Leonards-on-S-a, 

February 15th, 1920. 

[The article stated that after the firing of the soldiers, 
the mob became “ violent and brutal,” and there are other 
incidental references to the assaults which took place 
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during the riots, amply sufficient for readers who knew the 
facts and were able to follow an argument. The rest of 
Colonel Reid’s letter speaks very much for itself.—Ep., 
NATION. | 


THE YOUNG IDEA. 

Sir,—It is refreshing to read in the delightful article 
on “ The Young Idea” in your last issue that ‘‘ passion for 
knowledge” is causing the crowding of both of the older 
Universities. 

That this passion is not always gratified in desired 
directions has example in the case of a young friend of mine. 

Anxious to start on a course of Engineering, he was 
compelled, through lack of room elsewhere, to enter Selwyn 
College. 

Attendance at lectures on the stability of structures is 
followed by compulsory attendance at Divinity Lectures on 
Foundations of the Faith on Saturdays. But this, to him, 
useless information, may yet afford compensation, as failing 
to pursue his intended vocation, he is qualifying for Holy 
Orders, even in being required to wear a surplice in College 
Chapel on Sundays.—Yours,* &e., 

Epwarp Cropp. 

Strafford House, 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


LIBERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Srr,—Your readers of Mr. J. A. Hobson’s article con- 
cerning the herd instinct of the United States, and its 
intolerance of small minorities, will be interested in hearing 
from an American source a contirmaiion of what he has said, 
and a protest against the state of things which he describes. 
It comes from “ The Representative Meeting of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends,” and 
from it the following extracts are taken :— 

From many quarters we hear of speakers pro- 
hibited from delivering addresses, and of meetings prevented 
vr broken up. In recent strikes, the police and powers of 
government have been invoked to enforce the prohibition of 
gatherings instead of to protect men in their lawful right 
of peaceable assembly. The menacing and pernicious inter- 
ference with meetings by organized groups of private citizens 
in the name of patriotism is a sinister blow to our American 
liberties, which should not go unchallenged. In challenging 
the right of five Socialists to take the seats to which they 
were duly elected, the Legislature of New York has laid 
violent hands upon the foundations of representative govern- 
ment. Sedition laws for peace time, sr.ch as those already 
passed in some States, and those now pending in Congress, 
are inroads upon the domain of American freedom, pregnant 
with injustice and danger. 

“No man can measure the harm that may ensue if we 
follow far these encroachments upon freedom of expression. 
History is replete with lessons of the folly of repression. 
Many a religious and political martyr should have taught 
us long ago that you may torture and kill and silence men, 
but you do not silence truth 

‘‘ Liberty asks of us a price, the price of tolerance towards 
those to whom we do not wish to show tolerance. But it is 
only the unpleasant or hated utterance that really tests the 
quality of our liberty. ‘The supreme test of civil liberty,’ 
a noted English lord has said, ‘is our determination to 
protect an unpopular minority in time of national excite- 
ment.’ ” 

This document is dated 20th of 
appears in full in “The Friend” 
Jannary.—Yours, &c., 


January, 1920, and it 
(Philadelphia) of 29th of 


A. Neave BraysHaw. 
50, Aberdeen Walk, Scarborough. 


ITALY AND THE SOUTH TYROL. 

Srr,—I should like to reply to part of the letter on the 
above subject appearing in your issue of January 31st. I 
nave many friends in the German portion of South Tyrol, 
which is now assigned to Italy, and have recently heard from 
several of them, and can only suppose that L. Re-Bartlett 





is 1eferring to the Trentino, where very many of the inhabi- 
tants are admittedly Italian, when she says “ there is no 
such feeling of bitterness amongst its inhabitants for the 
new administration as some Liberals in this country appear 
to imagine.” For I know certainly from the letters I have 
had how bitterly disappointed the Tyrolese are at the 
decision of the Peace Conference to hand them over to Italy. 
A few quotations from these letters will, I think, prove this 
to any impartial reader. ‘ We really never believed that we 
should have to become Italian, for when we read of President 
Wilson’s fourteen points, we thought that they would also 
be applied to us; but the outcome was, alas! quite different. 
The result of the war brought us a great disappointment, 
but the Paris peace a far greater one. We have become 
foreigners against our will. We do not regard Italy as our 
mother, and it is scarcely possible that we ever shall.” 
* Amongst our people there is no longer any humor, we are 
forced to be Italian, and we none of us want to be.” 

“ We will never forget the thanks we owe to Lord Bryce. 
who interested himself so warmly for the South Tyrolese, 
and we hope things will be better for us in time. The 
Italians are good enough people, but they don’t fit in with 
us.” 

“You would be surprised how altered everything is, not 
indeed, the country, but the people are all without joy, there 
is no resemblance to what used to be.” 

Another significant remark from a correspondent living 
just north of the new Italian frontier is (after describing how 
the frontier now runs) “But it will not long remain like 
that.”’ 

T also fully agree with your correspondent in the current 
issue, who asserts the national character of the revolt under 
Andreas Hofer. Anyone who was present (as I was) at the 
Hofer centenary in Innsbruck in 1909, could not for a 
moment doubt the exceptionally strong national feeling 
which the Tyrolese had and still have, and I feel it is one 
of the most shameful parts of the Treaty which has hande:! 
them over to an alien government, without even a pretence o! 
granting them “self determination.’’-~-Yours, &c., 

EK. L. Kenway. 

Winscombe, Somerset. 

THE END OF THE EGRET. 

Sir,—I have just received an account of the massacre 
of egrets for their plumage, which comes from a sailor who 
has been in China for twenty years. His journal, which was 
written last October, was taken whilst voyaging up the 
Yangtze Kiang river, and extracts from such first-hand 
information will, I venture to think, be of unusual interest 
to your readers. 

The killing out of the heronries, he says, takes place 
‘after the young are hatched,” “ the plumes being then at 
their best.” But we in England are wrong, he says, to 
assume that in hot climates the young egrets die of starva- 
tion. There was a last heronry of egrets, he says, 
top ruins of an old Pagoda,” and the young “ were slowly 
yarched to death in the blazing, fiery sun,” while all the 
parent birds “‘ lay dead or dying at the base.” The “ fluff,;. 
long-necked nestlings poked their heads out above the stones, 
asking for the food and water they were never more to 
receive.” The next day they were “dried parchment,” 
sacrificed, as he puts it in sailorly fashion, “to gratify the 
vanity of some hideous old hag across the water.” The 
shooting out of the parent birds took a couple of hours and 
he describes how they “continued to bring food to their 
young, even when wounded.” This was the last egret colony 
in Nanking, where they used to breed in millions. About 
six weeks ago, I received another letter from China—this 
time from a Customs official. After telling me how glad he 
was that a real effort was being made to stop “ this hellish 
business,’’ and that it was too late to save the remnants cf 
the Chinese egrets, he described the exasperation of the 
natives in the villages at the extermination of herony after 
herony by a notorious German firm. The villagers, he said, 

‘sallied out and attacked’ the hunters, on account of the 
ravages upon the paddy fields by insects, formerly kept down 
by the egrets. 

The “Plumage Bill Group” has been fighting strenu- 
ously to end these horrors, and to prevent the world being 
stripped clear of its hirds in order that women may look 
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“smart.” But we must have more money to continue 
bringing pressure upon the Government and organizing the 
public conscience. Will not some few more Nation 
readers bring us reinforcements? They may rest assured 
that their money will be well spent, and that the splendid 
support we are receiving from the R.S.P.C.A. is a sufficient 
warrant of our good faith. Cheques should be sent to 
Colonel Swinburne, 23, Eaton-place, S.W.1.—Yours, &c., 
H. J. MAssincHaM, 
THE DESTRUCTION OF ARMENTA. 

$ir,—I have received from the Albanian Delegation in 
Paris a most urgent appeal begging me to make public in 
every possible way their horror and distress at the proposed 
destruction of their Fatherland. Albania was granted inde- 
pendence and the protection of the Great Powers in 1913, 
and, relying on our promises that the end of the war would 
be the beginning of the recognition of the rights of small 
nations, many Albanians fought on our side during the war 
and laid down their lives as they believed for the liberty of 
Albania. Now it is proposed (1) to give Albania’s only good 
port and a large hinterland to Italy, (2) to give a large 
portion of the South, and Koritza, one of the centres of 
Albanian nationalism, to Greece, (3) to give the Slavs, 
Albania’s secular foes, a mandate over the North, including 
Scutari, the capital. And to hand over the remaining 
fragments to the mandate of Italy. 

All this in direct contravention of the 22nd clause of 
the League of Nations Covenant, which expressly lays down 
that the “wishes of the community must be the principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatory.” In con- 
travention, too, of the independence already promised in 
1913. By what right do the Powers in Paris ‘‘ compensate ”’ 
Slav, Greek, and Italian for losses, real or supposed, else- 
where, by giving lands not theirs to give? How can giving 
Italy the power to “ bottle up” the Adriatic ever conduce 
to peace? Will it not necessitate the building of further 
navies ? . 

If a mandate for Albania is to be given at all against 
the wishes of the entire population, at least let the country 
remain united under one Mandatory. A division between 
Slav and Italian is about the worst possible solution, for it 
puts it into the power of the Albanians to do all they can 
to aggravate the friction and tension already existing between 
these two, with the hope that Albania may regain her liberty 
as the result of the next struggle. Surely the results of the 
Berlin Treaty, which handed over a large Slav population 
against its will (te Austria) have been so dire that—even had 
we not already promised self determination—we should 
endeavor to our utmost to see that no populations are so 
treated now. Albania begs all lovers of justice and freedom 
to support her cause.—Yours, &c., 

M. E. Duruam, 
Hon. Sec., Anglo-Albanian Society. 


THE REVISION OF THE PEACE TREATIES. 

Str,—The follies of the Treaty of Versailles are already 
becoming clear to the people of this country, and a perception 
of our own interests will undoubtedly induce us, sooner or 
later, to agree to a revision of that Treaty. Germany is so 
important a part of Europe that we cannot afford to ruin her 
permanently. There is a danger, however, that the fate of 
the smaller enemy countries will be overlooked. 

The treaty with Bulgaria, indeed, is a more flagrant 
violation of our professed principles than the treaty with 
Germany, for it places a quarter of the Bulgarian race under 
the rule of peoples whose treatment of racial minorities has 
hitherto been conspicuously cruel and intolerant. It is idle 
to expect, moreover, that our Balkan Allies will take the same 
enlightened view of their own interests as we are beginning 
to take of ours. Their policy towards Bulgaria is—and will 
long continue to be—the infliction of as much suffering as 
possible on the Bulgarian people, regardless of the common 
economic interests of the Balkan countries. If the complete 
destruction of the Bulgarian State is to be prevented, the 
initiative must come from the Western Powers, and it is to 
be hoped that those who intend to revise the Treaty of 
Versailles will, in the interests of justice, resolve also to 
revise the Treaty of Neuilly.—Yours, &c., 

Ex-INTELLIGENCE Orricer. 





CONSCRIPTION IN MADAGASCAR. 

Sir,—Your reference to conscription in Madagascar 
interested me, that country being my native one. 

Apart from the absolute merits of the motives which 
led the Ministry of War to adopt this measure, which 
motives it is not my object to discuss at this moment, | 
should like to point out that the measure has its good side. 

M. Renaudel has brilliantly expressed, in the ‘ Inter- 
national Review,’’ his reasons for supporting universal 
service, and I think that these reasons apply most suitably 
to the great island. Universal service, however deplorable 
this economic shortcomings may be, is an equalizing and 
democratizing measure. Madagascar does not yet enjoy 
political enfranchisement—but she shall some day. Before, 
however, we can rightly demand our political rights, we 
must show ourselves ready to share in the responsibilities 
that fall to each citizen of the Republic. Conscription may, 
or may not, later on, be abolished; but at present it is one 
of the de facto duties of all who enjoy the guarantees of the 
Republican Constitution to serve three years under the 
colors. If, therefore, the Malagaches. wish to gain these 
cuarantees they must share in the burden of the responsi- 
bilities resulting therefrom. Universal service will show, 
as quota-service has shown during the war, that “a man’s 
a man for a’ that.”—Yours, &c., 

Henri M, RazarrmMauera. 

Kingsmead, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 





A RACE BETWEEN WAGES AND PRICES. 

Sir,—In your issue of January 31st, Mr. Maurice Miller 
ingeniously suggests prices should be fixed for a time at 
their present level in order to give wages a better chance 
in the struggle. But this would never answer. A manu- 
facturer would accept the price as long as it proved to be 
profitable, but would cease production very promptly when 
it was no longer the case. Avd, moreover, unless we ars 
to have fearful export restrictions, a manufacturer would 
take advantage of the world prices for his own benefit and 
for the benefit of the exchange, and our own people would 
find a severer scarcity than ever of the commodities required. 

Before the war our economic position was based on 
the competitive principle. But just as the scarcity of labor 
enabled the laborer to win an increase in his wages from 5d. 
per hour to approximately 1s. 2d. per hour (as has been the 
cas» locally) so, through the absence of competition, has the 
manufacturer been able to increase his profits in probably 
a greater ratio. In normal times the profits of a business 
are largely determined by the ability to purchase cheaply. 
But the last five years this ability has been dormant, and 
experience has proved the wisdom of refraining from 
demurring to prices asked. It follows that competition is 
nearly moribund to-day, and its failure to function is one 
of the most powerful causes of the inflation of prices.— 
Yours, &c., 





132, Regent Road, Leicester. 


JAMES BILLSON. 


BIRMINGHAM AND THE BUILDING GUILD 
MOVEMENT. 
Srr,—In your article “New and Old in Industry ” 


interesting references are made to the organization of the 


Manchester Building Guild Committee. Birmingham is not 
usually regarded as a fruitful home of new ideas, but in 
fairness to it may 1 point out that while Manchester is still 
talking about the new movement in the building industry, 
Birmingham has actually got its ‘Co-operative Builders” 
constructing houses for the City Corporation? 

The Society, which is registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Society Act, 1893, was established last year, 
and started building twelve houses for the Corporation in 
December last. Its members number nearly 400 building 
rade operatives, but membership is not confined to Trade 
Jnions, and includes representatives of the professions— 
architects, engineers, surveyors, &c. The management is 
carried on by members of the various Trade Union organiza- 
tions of the city and district, and its officers are all workers 
and practical men. Nearly all the Trade Union members in 
applying for membership of the Society offered their services 
as workers, The Society is making good progress with its 
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first contract, and the experiment is being watched with 
close interest. There were no problems of “contractual 
guarantees” raised by the Corporation that the Society 
could not satisfy, and every facility was oifered to the 
Society to embark upon its enterprise. It is not suggested 
that the Society fulfils the whole Guild idea, but the point 
of interest is that the Birmingham building trade opera- 
tives are building houses by their own organized efforts with- 
out the intervention of any capitalist control or direction. 
—Yours, &., 
F. Tayzor. 
King’s Norton, Birmingham. 


PAISLEY AND MIDLOTHIAN. 

Sir,--In your article on “ The Mind of the Left Centre” 
it is stated that comparisons of the Paisley and the 
Midlothian campaigns are somewhat iuept; that while 
Mr. Gladstone ewbarked on a pilgrimage of passion, Mr. 
Asquith addresses the mill girls of Paisley as if they were 
a committee of Treasury experts. Does not this very 
sentence make the comparison far from inept? Before it 
appeared in THE Nation, Mr, Asquith’s attempt to lift the 
Paisley electors to his intellectual level, rather than to 
descend to theirs in the manner of Mr. Lloyd George, had 
caused me to verify a well-remembered sentence in Lord 
Morley’s account of Midlothian. ‘He took care to address 
all those multitudes of weavers, farmers, villagers, artisans, 
just as he would have addressed the House of Commons— 
with the same breadth and accuracy of knowledge, the same 
scruple in right reasoning, and the same appeal to the 
gravity and responsibility of public life.’ There, as at 
Paisley, was none of “ the flattery associated with the name 
of demagogue.” 

There are many other aspects of the election which 
make the comparison an apt one. but let three more quota- 
tions €uffice : — 


‘““Mr. Gladstone entered into the election not without 
deliberation. He wrote to Lord Granville, ‘ Generally, 
when one knows the tree is a large one, yet, on coming up 
to the trunk, it looks twice as large as it did before. So it 
is with this election.’ ”’ 


A dark and difficult adventure. 


‘““The battle was sure to be fierce. Some of the voters, 
however, told the canvassers that they would no longer sup- 
port ministers. ‘If the Government continues much 
longer,’ they said, ‘the whole nation will be in the poor- 
house.’ ”’ 

“One of the most telling speeches of them all was the 
exposure of the Government finance in the Edinburgh Corn 
Exchange, where, for an hour and a-half or more, he held 
to his figures of surplus and deficit. . . . Of the parapher- 
nalia of rhetoric, there is not a period, nor a sentence, nor 
a phrase. Fire is suppressed. So far from being saturated 
with color, the hue is almost drab. Yet his audience were 


interested and delighted, and not for a minute did he lose 
hold.” 


Surely the Gladstone tradition lives in Mr. Asquith 
with a wonderful fidelity, and in him alone. He is now not 
far from the age at which Mr. Gladstone contested Mid- 
lothian, and his vigor would seem to suggest that he, too, 
may well have fourteen more years of active politics before 
him. That any Liberal should not wish to see him restored 
to lead the party in Parliament as in the country is incom- 
prehensible. “One should take care lest, in quenching the 
spirit of Midlothian, we leave sovereign mastery of the 
world to Machiavelli.” 

May it be possible when the poll is declared at Paisley 
to make this last comparison :— 


“What had been vague misgiving about Lord 
Beaconsfield grew into sharp certainty; shadows of doubt 
upon policy at Constantinople or Cabul became substantive 
condemnation ; uneasiness as to the national finances turned 
to active resentment; and, above all, the people of this 
realm, who are a people with rather more than their share 
of conscience at bottom, were led to consider whether there 
is not still a difference between right and wrong, even in 
the relations of States and the problems of Empire.”’ 


—Yours, &c., 


S. H. Watt. 
Repton, Derby. February 17th, 1920. 





BRADFORD’S CHOICE. 

Sin,—I see that the proposal to invite a thousand 
starving children from Central Europe to Bradford has 
been defeated by the Council of that city, by 34 votes to 28. 

How thankful we ought to be that Bradford has 34 
strong men on her Corporation who will oppose this invasion 
of our shores by “little Huns ’’—a morning paper’s elegant 
description—eighteen out of every twenty of whom, and 1 
am sure the Lord Chancellor would bear me out, are doubt- 
less spies! 

One is relieved to see that the twenty-eight Bolsheviks 
who would have suffered littlé children to come unto them 
were severely reprimanded. There in Bradford were 
fatherless children, whose fathers had been murdered by 
those “hounds of hell ’’—the fathers of the children they 
proposed to introduce into the city. 

Now, Sir, I write from the soldier’s point of view, and 
because your paper stands on a height above the vulgarity 
of much of the Press. I am not sure whether I have any 
right to do so as such an individual: there was a time 
when a soldier carried a certain amount of moral authority 
—nowadays it seems to be rather a disadvantage to have 
been one. 

Accordingly I find it rather difficult to understand this 
matter; we are to refuse these children because no doubt 
some of their fathers have been responsible for the deaths of 
some of our comrades, whose memory we cherish. The equal 
probability that we are responsible for the deaths of some of 
their fathers is conveniently forgotten. Bradford’s children 
must be looked after first. Excellent! This wave of sym- 
pathy for Bradford’s fatherless children is much to be 
commended. After all, there have only been fourteen months 
since the Armistice was signed, which does not provide very 
much time for providing for fatherless children. 

I see that the ex-Mayor remarked that the spirit of 
Christianity seemed to have gone out of the meeting. How 
old fashioned of him to talk about Christianity. 
changed all that since we went to the war. 

The feelings of soldiers who hoped that from the war, as 
a result of and reward for their sufferings, something more 
like a Christian country might emerge, can better be 
imagined than described.—Yours, &c., 


They have 


Wric W. Haywarp. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


Anonymous, through H. W. M. ... 
M. Blakeman 

K. B. 
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Poetrp. 


GETHSEMANE. 


Witnovur the Garden walls they lay, 
Spirits that scorned and sinned. 
Up and down, they wandered away. 
“ Master,” whispered the wind. 


The trees lifted their branches high, 
Beckoning the dim sea: 

“Master, Master, if we might die! 
Thy Cross hewn from a tree!” 


Rose-briars clung across the way ; 
Thorn-set they showed and sweet: 

“Christ, we have kissed Thine Eyes to-day, 
Yet shall we pierce Thy Feet.” 


The pale moon rent the shrouding sky 
And the sad stars looked down: 

“ Master, Master, Thine Agony 
Shall bring Thee near Thy Crown.” 


V. D. Goopwin. 
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THe “Nation” Orrice, Taurspay Nienr. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commen! to the notice of our readers :— 


* William Booth, Fcunder of the Salvation Army.’* Two Vols. 


By Harold Begbie. (Macmillan. 42s.) 
‘Our Italian Front.’’ Painted by Martin Hardie and described 
by Warner Allen. (Black. 25s.) 


‘Economie Democracy.’’ By Major C. H. Douglas. (Cecil 
Palmer. 5s.) 
‘‘Shepherd’s Warning.” A Novel. By Eric Leadbitter. 


(Allen & Unwin. 7s.) 


* * * 


Tr was the poetry of Mr. E. C. Blunden—with its keen, 
firmly cut particularity, its power of seeing objects not as 
pendants to moods and copy for autobiography, but in and 
for themselves, each object, as Raleigh says, with its “ own 
peculiar virtue and operation,” and his inheritance of the 
English pastoral tradition—that reminded me of John Clare, 
to whom Mr. Blunden dedicated one of his books. Clare 
has never been published in a collected edition, and the 
originals of his four volumes are very hard to pick up in 
bookshops. Outside these four volumes, “ The Life and 
Remains of John Clare,” which contain the Asylum poems, 
was published by J. L. Cherry in 1873, Mr. Norman Gale 
published a selection at Rugby in 1898, and Mr. Arthur 
Symons another small one in the Clarendon Press Series, 
where William Barnes appears. In this volume Mr. Symons 
drew upon two manuscript volumes, lent to him by W. T. 
The rest of Clare is either lost—he used to write 
many of his poems on the backs of envelopes—or scattered 


Spencer. 
about among the “ Annuals ’”’ of the early nineteenth century. 
* * 


Mr. Symons is quite right to ridicule the notion of Clare 
heing a peasant poet. His use of the Villon ballai metre, 
his imitations of the Elizabethan poets, his knowledge of 
lamb, Coleridge, De Quincey, and others of his great con- 
temporaries, the signs of education of his work—all the 
better for being the result of his own choice and initiative— 
and his aloofness from his own people, even while he worked 
among them (“I live here among the ignorant like a lost 
man,” he wrote to his publisher, Taylor), all combine to 
externalize this unhappy poet from the circumstances of his 
life. When his London frienls procured him an income of 
£45 a year, he abandoned his manual labor to wander the 
melancholy fields of Helpston, near Peterborough, where he 
was born :— 

‘“* The landscape sleeps in mist from morn till noon ; 

And, if the sun looks through, ’tis with a face 
Beamless and pale and round, as if the moon 
Wien done the journey of-her nightly race, 

Had found him sleeping, and supplied his place ; ”’ 


, 


to sit under oaks sc: ibbling verse and bid farewell to trees 
before they were cut down. 


* * x 


Tur story of Clare’s life is far more poignant than 
Chatterton’s ; perhaps it heads in order of suffering the sad 
annals of neglected poets’ lives. He was always ailing, 
always sunk in poverty, and his happiest days were not those 
of childhood, as Mr. Symons says, but of the asylum where 
he ended them. A kind of gentle hallucination seems to 
have blotted his sorrows in those last years, which throws 
a filmy grace, a delicate wistfulness, an aerial plaintiveness 


| 





over his last songs which make them like the dews of evening. 
The terrible poem “ I Am” with its last stanza :— 


‘I long for scenes where man has never trod; 

A place where woman never smil’d or wept; 

Chere to abide with my creator, GOD, 

And sleep as I in childhood sweetly slept : 

Untroubling and untroubled where I lie, 

The grass below—above the vaulted sky ” 
—so terrible because it surrenders that passion for the actua] 
and intimate “things that you may touch and see” of 
natural life for the uniform void of unconsciousnese—is 
not at all characteristic of this period. It produced songs 
like Blake’s children, like stars bubbling in the sky :— 


“ Little trotty wagtail, he waddled in the mud, 
And left his little footmarks, trample where he would, 
He waddled in the water-pudge, and waggle went his tail. 
And chirrupt up his wings to dry upon the garden rail.”’ 


And :— 


‘“‘ In the cowslip pips I lie, 
Hidden from the buzzing fly, 
While green grass beneath me lies, 
Pearled with dew like fishes’ eyes, 
Here I lie, clock-a-clay, 
Waiting for the time o’ day.” 


* * *% 


Not the least of Clare’s tragedies was that he never 
found his feet, he never got on terms with his environment. 
There is a story of him, which must be true—it is so Clareish 

that when he went to Byron’s funeral, he was knocked into 
the mud, and spoiled his only good clothes. Whether he was 
working in the fields or writing for the annuals, or being 
féted by the grand folks in London who picked him up, smelt 
his fragrance and threw him away, or drinking or falling 
in and out of love or trying to keep his wife, the “ Patty ” 
of the poems, and children going, everything weit amiss 
with him, as it did with Francis Thompson and “ B. V.”’ 
Yet no poet is less moody, sickly, or introspective in his verse, 
no poet less occupied with himself and his miseries. The 
reason, I take it, was his profound reverence for the life of 
nature, a reverence expressed not in symbols or philosophy, 
but simply in diarizing in a poetic form the things he saw 
and loved. Clare’s sense of locality, his poetic vigilance, was 
so acute that it is even possible to gather something of the 
natural history of his day from him—that magpies came 
about the houses, cranes migrated over them, and kites, 
ravens, and merlu.; (his “ blue hawk”) bred freely in his 
It is not true to say that Clare’s genius for observa- 
tion took a merely enumerative form :— 


district. 


‘One careless look at me she flung, 
As bright as parting day; 
And like a hawk from covert sprung, 
It poune’d my peace away ”’ 


and his epithets and similes—‘ bright glib ice”; summer 
passing “puts her wings swift as linnets’ on”’ 


’ 


<lressed in the “ rude rags of nature ” :— 


>; & common 


‘“* And the little chumbling mouse 
Gnarls the dead weed for her house ;”’ 


the Quakerish (like Lamb's “ Hester’’) song of the dunnock 
“an inward stir of shadowed memory "—these and a 
hundred others are liymeneal offerings to Truth and Beauty. 


* 


CLARE has none of Barnes’s fastidiously and exquisitely 
learned secrets of melody. But they are alike not only in 
being both good, precise naturalists, but in clothing their 
verse in a certain lovingkindness. Itis not fantastic to 
tie these qualities up together. The absorbed watchfulness 
of these poets upon the beauty of the visible world—abou! 
the invisible they bothered themselves little—seemed to 
transfer the beauty not only to their numbers but. their 
personalities. Poets of the first rank they were not, but their 
so definite and individual love of life gives them a strange 
lustre of which we can never weary. . 


H. J. M. 


—_ 
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WILFRID BLUNT AND THE EAST. 
‘My Diaries: Part II., 1$00—1914.” By W. &;% 


(Secker. 2is. net.) 


BLUNT 


I. 

Mucu has been written about the lure of the East; little 
about a related problem: the possibility of luring it in 
return. Impressive, is it also impressionable? Of the 
millions of Europeans who have been to it, have many left 
behind them an aroma, a magic, which touches the Oriental’s 
sense of wonder as he touches ours? On the material side 
we make a ready appeal, and the Afghans and Syrians will 
doubtless respect our machine-guns until they have better 
machine-guns of their own. But with the goods of the spirit, 
that have an existence outside competition, we have been 
less successful, and the Oriental too often sees in the 
European either an adventurer who must be resisted or a. 
globe trotter who can be overcharged, or a dreary official, 
impervious to human relationships. The European is not 
wholly to blame. For the Oriental is an exacting creature, 
and before he can be lured he makes certain demands that 
must be met, and if they are not met he remains inapprecia- 
tive. His tirst demand is that he shail be liked, not esteemed 
or agreed with or liked in the platform sense, but liked 
affectionately and with kindness. And in the second place, 
he demands that his friend should be a bit of a toff. Many 
of us who pass the first test fail miserably in the second. We 
are devoid of racial prejudice, we have the requisite emotions 
and opinions, and we win to a certain degree of intimacy. 
But, alas! for our deportment. It is plebeian, and the 
Oriental instinctively realizes this and recoils. He is a sad 
snob. Or, to put it in his language, he has a spark of the 
kingly in him, and he expects a responding spark in others. 
No doubt it is his weakness to be thus, just as it is a weak- 
ness in his poetry to be tethered to nightingales and roses. 
But thus he is; and only in some regal form can magic and 
romance be introduced into his mind. Consequently he will 
néver be attracted by the Liberal-Labor type of sympathizer. 
Political alliances may be struck, there may be personal 
trust, but our sturdy north-country democrats, with hearts 
of gold but rather short legs, mean nothing to people whose 
dreams are still of palaces and whose secret heroes are 
Suleiman the Magnificent and Aurangzebe. 

Wilfrid Blunt, among other remarkable «ualities, had 
the power of alluring the Kast, and one can test his power 
by mentioning his name to-day to any educated Indian or 
Egyptian. It is not that the East always agrees with him: 
Egyptians often find him too pro-Turkish and Indians too 
anti-British. But it recognizes in him the two features 
indicated above—friendliness and kingliness; it discerns 
behind his desire to be intimate and kind the transfiguring 
background of the grand manner; and it has given him in 
return unrestricted enthusiasm and love. He lives in its 
unwritten chronicles as one of the few really noble English- 
men, as one who net only championed the weak, but 
championed them in the right way and upheld their dignity 
without compromising his own, who was religious without 
fanaticism and cultivated without disillusionment, who had 
the sense of the appropriate, who was impressed by coin- 
cidence and not averse to omens, who appreciated conversa- 
tion and horses, and who yearly observed, among the 
amenities of his Sussex home, the anniversary of the 
bombardment of Alexandria. Traits such as these have 
endeared him to the Oriental heart, and in the most 
unexpected places—perhaps on a roof-top among the Patna 
bazaars—one may suddenly awake a eulogy upon him. 

Let us leave the Oriental standpoint for a moment, and 
turn upon this romantic figure the cold and envious gaze of a 
fellow-citizen. There still remains much to admire—unless, 
indeed, the gazer be an official, when he will be convulsed 
with official irritations. Wit, imagination, warmth of heart, 
courage, generosity, acuteness of judgment—one endorses all 
these, but on the adverse side must note touches of 
vanity and dilettantism, touches which an Oriental critic 
would palliate and probably overlook. The vanity is never 
obtrusive, yet it weakens the cumulative effect of his work ; 
“they neglected my advice with the result that . . . .” 





' 





There are too many entries of this type in the “ Diaries,” and 
though it may be well to have directed the policy of Lord 
Randolph Churchill or anticipated the Monism of Haeckel 
it is not well to be too conscious of such achievements. As 
for the dilettantism, it appears not so much in the variety of 
interests as in the quality of the philcsophy; Blunt’s 
views on the universe continually melt and waver, but 
undergo nothing that can be termed development, and 
though he occasionally draws up an imposing syllabus, it 


does but express the emotional attitude of the moment—so 


much by the way, and by way of distinguishing an 
Occidental admirer from an Oriental. Now one can get 
back into the cart. 

All the chavacteristics that were so delightful in the firsi 
volume of his “ Diaries ” (1888-1900) reappear in the second, 
though in soberer garb, owing to the advance of old age. 
The stage is narrower, the opportunities less, but the 
vivacity and sensitiveness remain, and there is added a tragic 
unity that was lacking before, for all the entries, so various 
and so dispersed, gradually flow together like little rills 
until they form the deathly torrent of the Great War. That 
war, according to Blunt’s interpretation, is essentially 
Oriental. Germany is indeed the chief villain, but the chief 
victim is not Belgium but Islam. In the slow, agonizing 
prelude the Germans and French intrigue in Morocco, 
Cromer rivets English rule upon Egypt. Ttaly attacks 
Tripoli, England and Russia apportion Persia, the Balkan 
Confederacy nearly captures Constan‘inople: and Turkey, 
obliged to choose between two gangs of robbers, chooses the 
Teutonic. Then is the grim perversion of Calvary accom- 
plished, and the followers of Christ, who have developed 
economic Imperialism and scientific warfare, spoil the 
followers of Mohammed, who have developed neither and 
vere hoping to live the lives of their fathers. Blunt would 
not have dreaded a purely European conflict, because it 
would only have shattered the industrial civilization that 
he disliked and avoided, and that, in his opinion, brings no 
happiness to men. His detachment is amazing. He dreaded 
a war because it must involve Asia and Africa, and complete 
ihe enslavement of the conservative Oriental nations, whom 
he loved and who loved him. It is an interesting conception 
and one to which his temperament naturally inclines him. 
It is the conception not only of an “Easterner,” but of a 
poet. Partly by achievement and wholly by temperament 
Blunt is a poet, for whom graciousness and beauty are the 
supreme good, and squalor the supreme evil, and who yearns, 
like his dead allies the pre-Raphaelites, for a world that 
shall be small and fruitful and clean. He always tended 
to conceive of the world as a garden, and now he sees its 
lilies and roses defiled beyond redemption, and he feels that 
his own efforts have failed. His pessimism is logical. We 
can only avoid it by supposing, with Walt Whitman, that the 
world is not a garden, but an athlete who learns while he 
suffers, and who will some day understand his own passions 
and cleanse his limbs. That day is far off. But if it ever 
dawns it will lighten not only the graceful nations of the 
Kast, but the dull plebeian places of Europe—factories, 
mines, commercial offices, suburban drawing-rooms—and its 
radiance will be stronger than a king’s because the whole 
of humanity will contribute to it. 

Such is the main theme of the diaries: the approach 
of a great war, recorded by a man who combines the acute- 
ness of a political observer with the vision of a poet. And 
the war itself is seen as the last of a series of onslaughts that 
the West has made upon the East, and as a squabble between 
two gangs of robbers over their plunder. These points 
established, let us proceed to the pleasures of quotation. 


II. 

The volume is less brilliant in detail than its predecessor, 
for reasons already indicated : there is nothing, for instance, 
so mischievous and so complete as the account of Mr. 
Gladstone. But there is mischief enough, and perhaps 
rather too much for the taste of certain celebrities. Mr, Shaw 
gets as good as ever he gave, Mr. Belloc may learn that he 
lives for immediate applause, one Cambridge professor 


that he is prim in his manner, another professor 
that his house is in poor taste, and the wife of 
a prominent statesman may read the following 


specimen of her epistolary style: “I personally think the 
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THE BEST 
INVESTMENT. 


Actual Result of a Sun Lile ol 
Canada 20-year investment 
Policy Matured in 1919. 


T es years ago Mr. H. H., then 31 years of age, 





entered into an agreement which has turned out to 


be the best investment he has ever made. As the 


result of the transaction he has just received the — 


sum of £1,385. 

Now to secure this welcome addition to his Capital, 
Mr. H. H. simply had to deposit each year for twenty years, 
with the Sun Life of Canada, £50 19s. On this sum he 
saved, each year, a proportion of his Income Tax. If this 
had been on present rate, the saving would have been no 
less than £7 10s. yearly, reducing annual deposit to £43 Qs. 


Altogether the Investor deposited £1,019 less tax saved . 


(on present rate, £150 or £869 net) and received £1,385. 


So the transaction shows a profit of £516, to which must 


be added a very considerable advantage, that of a free 
Insurance Policy for £1,000, plus half of any Deposits that 
have been made. This free Insurance is probably the chief 
factor in inducing thoughtful and far-seeing people to take 
up this partieular form of Investment. From the moment 
the first Deposit is made the investor’s life is insured for the 
Capital sum agreed upon, plus 50 per cent. of all Deposits. 
What other investment protects the interest of dependants 
so fully? Fortunately, the dependants of Mr. H. H. did 
not have occasion to take advantage of this arrangement, 
but the protection was there al] the time, and things might 
have turned out otherwise. As it was Mr. H. H. could 
himself benefit by the result of his thrift, and he is to-day 


firmly convinced that the transaction has been a most | 


profitable one. 


He icould, had he so desired, have taken instead of cash, 
a Life Policy of £2,630, payable at death, without any 


further Deposits being made, or an Annuity for Life of £112 © 


per annum. Other options were also offered him. 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, which 
specialises in Investment-Insurance and Annuities, has 


plans which will appeal te almost every Investor and prove | 


equally profitable to the one outlined. Its assets are over 
£23,000,000, the Investor’s interests are protected in every 


way, not only by the Company’s sound finance, but by strict 
Government supervision. 


Anyone interested should write at once for further 
particulars, giving his or her own age and the amount he 
would be prepared to invest yearly. Communications, which 
will be treated in confidence, should be sent to J. F. Junkin 


(Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 121, Canada House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THE GREAT RALLY 
TO HELP 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


VISCOUNT BRYCE has said :— 


“The one sure hope for a per- 
manent foundation for world 
peace lies in the extension of 
the principles of Jesus Christ 
to the ends of the earth.” 


Foreign exchange threatens this exten- 
sion, which is the work oi Foreign 
Missions, 


British Societies alone need 

£500,000 increase in annual 

income to maintain existing 
work. 


There is a growing rally to 
provide this increased income. 


The financial year of most 
Societies closes on 31st March, 


There are only six 
weeks left. 


The following Societies co-operate in 
this appeal : 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS, 
19, Furnival St., London, 
E.C 4. 


32, Fetter Lane, London, 


E.C. 4. 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIRTY, zs 
Salisbury Square, London, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
E.C. 4. 


ENGLAND FORBIGN MISSIONS, 


FRIENDS’ FORRIGN MISSION a India Avenue, 
ASSOCIATION, C. 5. 

15, Devonshire St., London, 

E.C. 2. WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
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16, New Bridge St., London, 24, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C. 4. E.C. 2. 
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women criminal as they threaten people’s lives and incite 
the rotters in the street to storm anything and anybody ”’ ; 
it is true that she penned the sentence under deep emotion, 
induced by the suffragettes. These are but scraps; for com- 
pleter summaries let us turn to the longer entries. Both 
shall be about monarchs. The first deals with Isabel II. of 
Spain, and is a good example of the pictorial power which 
would have made Blunt's fortune as a novelist :— 


“It is just forty years since I first saw her at Madrid, 
but the recollection of her and her court remains a vivid 
picture in my mind, while so much else is forgotten. It 
gives me the image of a great, fat, colorless woman, with 
arms like rounds of raw beef. Beside her, her husband, 
Don Francisco de Assiz, a little stiff man in a much 
embroidered coat, and the two royal children, the Ynfanta, 
a thin ansemic girl of thirteen, and her brother, the little 
Prince of Asturias, a child of six (he afterwards became 
king), all four personages sitting on great gilt chairs in a 
row, having their bands kissed by a long procession of 
Spanish Grandees and Officers, the child fast asleep. We 
of the Diplomatic Corps had to stand just opposite the 
throne and watch the besa-manos for an heur or more 
together, thus it is all photographed upon my memory.”’ 


And ‘here, in another strain, is a finely balanced judgment 
on the character of Edward VII. :— 


“ His reign began with a fair promise for the world, or 
at least for the British Empire, of peace; and there was 
good reason to hope that a more reasonable foreign policy 
would be pursued than that which had so violently disturbed 
the last years of Queen Victoria’s reign. ... It was 
disagreeable to him that persons of his Court with whom he 
came in contact and in whom he felt an interest, should be 
ou ill terms with each other, and he hhad long felt a pride in 
bringing them together. His own life had not been 
altogether free from domestic storms, but these had not 
been due to faults of temper on his part, rather of conduct, 
for he was a lover of pleasure and allowed himself wide 
latitude in its indulgence. This had involved him in more 
than one scandal out of which he had always managed to 
emerge without serious injury to his reputation. These 
irregularities had indeed rather added to his popularity, 
for they showed him to have a kindly heart, and he had 
always proved faithful to his friends. His experience, too, 
had made him a good judge of character, both with men and 
women, and gave him a certain facility im his intercourse 
with both which was not without its diplomatic uses.” 


There is great good sense in this picture; it is as firm as an 
eighteenth-century “character.” And the breath of life is 
added to it by an imaginative touch, such as only a poet 
can give: after the King’s death Blunt sees a great fallen 
beech-tree on the way to the station, “a symbol of the dead 
King, quite rotten at the root, but one half of it clothed 
with its spring green.”’ 

But one must return to the East and quote from the most 
entertaining entry in the book. Blunt had a great Egyptian 
friend who was Grand Mufti at Cairo; the greatest friend 
he ever had perhaps, so strong was their mutual love and 
respect. He also knew the Mufti’s brother, a Mohammedan 
gentleman of the old-fashioned type, who had gone in an 
evil moment to a ball given by the Khedive. What the 
Mufti’s brother expected to find in the ballroom is not 
recorded. What he did find he described to the Englishman 


as follows :— 


‘““T went with two friends, men like myself in the legal 
profession, aud we arrived among the first, none of us ever 
having been at such an entertainment before. As we were 
depositing our coats and umbrellas, for it had rained, in 
the vestiary, suddenly I saw in a mirror a sight reflected 
such as I had never in my life beheld, two women were 
standing behind me, naked nearly to the waist. I thought it 
must have been some illusion connected with my illness, and 
I was very much frightened. Their faces and arms and 
everything were displayed without any covering, and I 
thought I should have fallen to the ground. I asked what 
it meant and whether perhaps we had not come to the right 
house, and they told me ‘these are the wives of some of 
our English officials.” ‘ And their husbands,’ I asked, ‘do 
tley permit them to go out at night like this?’ ‘Their 
husbands,’ they answered, ‘ are here,’ and they pointed out 
to me Mr. Royle, the Judge of Appeal, before whom I had 
often pleaded, a serious man and very stern, as the husband 
of one of them. This judge I saw dancing with one of these 
naked ladies, gay and smiling and shameless, like a young 
man. ‘And he ‘*s here,’ I said, ‘to see his wife thus 
unclothed? and he dances with her publicly?’ ‘ That,’ they 
answered, ‘is not his wife, it is the wife of another.’ ”’ 


Horror is piled upon horror, until the Mufti’s brother flees ; 
he can, he says, understand everything except that the 
husbands did not send their wives home. This last remark is 
illuminating. The West has again failed to lure the East, 





and the nature of its failure is here accurately defined. In 
that remarkable novel “Le livre de Goha le Simple”’ an 
analogous scandal occurs, and there, too, the bystanders are 
more shocked by the man than by the woman. The woman, 
as soon as her wantonness is proved, becomes negligible, and 
no one discusses her. But the man is a public disgrace, until 
he “ sends his wife home,” in this case to her death. ‘ Goha 
le Simple ” is actually written by Orientals, and its valuable 
pages express shades of harem-mentality that can scarcely be 
recorded by an outsider. But Blunt, with his flair for the 
essential, comes very near, and his pages do throw light on 
that difficult but important subject—the social emotions of 
the Mohammedans. 

The time to sum up his career has not yet come, and he 
tells us that no more material upon it will be published in 
his lifetime. It is the career of one whose birth and 
education destined him to be a high official, but who spent 
all his life tilting against officialdom. Socially, he belonged 
to the governing aristocracy, and he never forewent the 
advantage thas this accident gave him. In England it gave 
him the entrée to any society he chose to frequent; in the 
East, conjoined with his personal charm and warmth, it 
ensured him still more profitable experiences. Perhaps only 
for an Englishman, and only in the nineteenth century was 
such a career possible. The chivalrous free-lance, who loves 
justice and beauty, and is drawn to a distant quest, will 
doubtless be born in the future, but he will not have enough 
money to effectuate himself. The age of independent travel, 
though no one realizes it yet, is drawing to an end, and 
Blunt is essentially the child of that age. In the future, few 
of us will be able to afford a visit to the East, except in some 
“ capacity,” and as soon as one is enclosed in a capacity 
one’s last chance of being attractive to the Oriental 
disappears. 


HENRY VII. 


“Kings and Queens of England.” [Edited by R. 8S. Rait 
and W. Pace. “Henry VII.” By GLADYs TEMPERLEY. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tus treatise suffers in some ways because it had to be fitted 
into the Procrustean bed of a new series. But the mono- 
graphs on Kings and Queens of England, which Professor 
Rait and Mr. Page have designed, are to be cast on generous 
lines. The editors allow those working under them more 
elbow room than has been the case with some earlier series 
of the same type. The publishers, too, have provided an 
ample page, clear and not too small type and some interesting 
illustrations. Moreover, the life and work of Henry VII. form 
a sufficiently restricted theme to enable Mrs. Temperley to 
deal with it quite adequately within the limits assigned to 
her. The result isAd scholarly, interesting, and well-written 
book, which is perhaps the best single volume presentation 
of the reign which has been published/ It is fuller and 
broader than the late Mr. Gairdner’s little book, and, though 
less original, is more literary, clear, and attractive than the 
massive volume of Dr. Busch. Mrs. Temperley has some 
gift for telling a story, and some insight into character and 
tendencies. Her conception of the personality of Henry VII. 
is judicious and well-balanced. The intelligent, prudent, 
and magnificent king of her story corresponds much better to 
the facts than the traditional estimates which make the king 
either the English Solomon or the meanest and most 
unattractive of his line. 

Mrs. Temperley has shown in other relations that she 
is a good scholar and competent to deal adequately with the 
authorities of the sixteenth century. It is one of the pleasing 
novelties of the series to which she is a contributor that space 
is allowed for references to sources, and for other footnotes, as 
well as for bibliographies, and appendices. She has made, on 
the whole, a good use of her opportunities, and her survey is 
based upon a generally sound knowledge of the greater part 
of the printed material. Though ‘n starting off, the book 
takes the form of a biography, it soon becomes clear that her 
object is a general study of the reign, and she makes a 
courageous and by no means unsuccessful effort to give it its 
proper place in English history. 

If in some respects Mrs. Temperley is less successful than 
in others, it is only fair to remember that the task before 
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THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON, 


THE HOUSE OF 
BALTAZAR 


C&C & F&F £F FF 


W. J. LOCKE 


Ready Feb. 24. 


THE PREVENTIVE MAN. 
By G. V. McFADDEN. 7s, net. 


IN PAWN TO A THRONE. 
By DEMETRA VAKA and KENNETH — 
6. 1D 


TALES RETAILED OF CELEBRITIES. 
By SIR WARREN HASTINGS D’OYLY. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sir W. H. D’Oyly, who has spent a great many years 
in the Indian Civil Service, retails in this volume a series 
of amusing stories of mer and things. Always bright and 
witty, he makes what he kas seen and heard live again 
for us, and the book forms an admirable anecdotic history 
of life in India during the latter part of last century. 


THE IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE. 

By the Hon, STEPHEN COLERIDGE, Author of 

‘** Vivisection,’’ ‘“‘ Memories,’’ &c. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
In this book Mr. Coleridge claims it as an axiom tat 

conduct is the supreme consideration in human affcirs, 

and that inasmuch as science has no connection with con- 

duct, the study of it carn confer but little benefit upon 


7s. net. 































mankind. 


THE WELL OF BEING. 
Pooms by HERBERT JONES. 5s. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD 
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MARY-GIRL 
Hope Merrick 


Mrs. Leonard Merrick’s last book. 
narrative. 


THE CLINTONS & OTHERS 
Archibald Marshall 


Author of ‘‘ The Graftons,” etc. 


THE SWORD OF LOVE 


Moray Dalton 
‘* Skilfully contrived and excellently told.”—Zimesr 





A dramatic 


THE DARK RIVER 


Sarah Gertrude Millin 


‘A most realistic and provocative study” by a 
South African author 


COUSIN PHILIP (3rd Impr.) 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
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A delightful book 
20th CENTURY 
FRENCH WRITERS 


Mme. Mary Duclaux 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. xe/. 
“* Excellence of a work which will provide those who 


like reading French with a most efficient guide.”—£v. 
Standard. 
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contemporary English Litera- 

ture THE ATHENUM has 
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Prizes for the best essays on 
the subject : 


English Literature 
Since 1914. 


Dr. Robert Bridges and Dr. 
George Saintsbury have con- 
sented to act together with the 
Editor of THE ATHENZUM, 
as judges in the competition, 
the Prizes for which will be as 
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ed in THE ATHENZUM, 

_ dated 18th June, 1920. 


The conditions of the Com- 
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her is beset with exceptional difficulties. From one point of 
view, Henry’s reign is the completion of the Middle Ages. 
From another it heralds in the Tudor despotism and the 
modern State with a real approximation to modern social 
and economical conditions. Mrs. Temperley’s tendency is 
to “ modernize ” the period too much, and a comparative want 
of familiarity with the Middle Ages perhaps predisposes her 
to regard Henry’s acts as marking new starting-points when 
he was doing little save followirg on the ancient ways. Thus 
in appointing a guard of yeomen to protect his person and 
court, Henry was neither an innovator nor a conscious 
imitator of French Kings. He simply did what all his pre- 
decessors had done almost from time immemorial. His reign 
is, indeed, epoch-making, but it does not bring in so many 
novelties as Mrs. Temperley suggests. Henry did not begin 
the policy of “building ships for use as men-of-war only,” 
and the “glittering army of feudalism” had long been 
“ reduced to impotence ” before he came to the throne. It is 
difficult to regard Henry VII.’s industrial policy as “ the 


outcome of a definite principle and part of a well-considered © 


plan.” Many kings before him had done their best to 
encourage the cloth trade, and his “consciously protective 
spirit” is at least as much the following of tradition as it is 
deliberate policy. It is impossible then to regard him with 
Mrs. Temperley as the inaugurator of the “ mercantile 
system,” and we cannot discover in his reign the “ Free 
Trader looking forward to an ideal of cosmopolitan brother- 
hood.”” Mrs. Temperley’s point of view is here a thought too 
modern. She generalizes overmuch. 

Mrs. Temperley is seldom wrong in her details, though 
she has some curious suggestions, as, for instance, that the 
North of England was the Yorkist stronghold, that Italy 
apparently constituted an economic unity, and that the 
exportation of oxen to the Low Countries would improve the 
breed of Flemish cattle. But we all make our little slips, and 
hers are not very numerous or glaring. Her bibliography, 
however, is not up to date even to the year 1917, which 
appears on the title page. It is curious that she should have 
read so much about her period, and still have remained 
ignorant of some perfectly accessible printed sources. 
But the really unscholarly part of her book is 
her itinerary of Henry VII., which is based on the 
error that the issue of a writ of Chancery at a place proves 
the presence of the King there at the date of its emission. 
Of course, it only shows that the Chancery was there, and 
the itinerary of the Chancery may, or may not, be the 
itinerary of the soverign. Nor are its details always reliable. 
Canterbury, for instance, is written on p. 411 for 
Cambridge, though it is highly unlikely that either King or 
Chancery could move in one day from Royston to Canterbury. 
Again (p. 415), it is a far cry from Vale Royal to Alnwick. 
But for “ Alnwick ” Winwick should be read, and for “ May- 
field’ Macclesfield. This itinerary should be severely 
rewritten for future editions. 

Mrs. Temperley has courageously grappled with the 
hardest problems, and her account of the genesis of Tudor 
administrative methods is excellent, almost as good as can be 
written from printed material. It is unlucky that Professor 
Newton’s interesting Paper on ‘“ The King’s Chamber under 
the Early Tudors” was issued too late for her to have availed 
herself of it. But the printed material used by her 
will not avail to reconstitute the administration of 
Henry VII. And without recourse to manuscripts it 
is impossible to bring ou+ clearly how Henry VII. 
in some important respects found his best instruments 
of government in the household institutions of the 
fourteenth-century kings, though he had the wisdom to recast 
and adapt them to his own purpose. Of special significance 
for this purpose was the household administrative depart- 
ment called the King’s Chamber, whose doings are elaborately 
recorded in magnificent manuscript books preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Mrs. Temperley unwittingly uses some 
of these Chamber accounts, published from a late transcript 
in Bentley’s “ Excerpta Historica ’’ nearly ninety years ago. 
But she follows the editor in calling them privy purse 
expenses, and though she derives much valuable information 
from them, cannot utilize them to their full value. But the 
whole of modern administrative history begins with the 
Chamber and Secretariat of the early Tudors. 

We have paid Mrs. Temperley the compliment she well 





deserves of judging her by high standards. If in some 
respects her execution falls a little short of the ideal, she has 
succeeded in adding to historical literature a competent, 
interesting, and promising piece of work. But the definitive 
book on a small scale can only be written when more spade 
work has been done among the manuscripts. As things are 
\Irs. Temperley has carried through her task as well as could 
be wished, especially when we remember the especial diffi- 
culties of book construction during the season of the war. 





A VIVISECTION TRACT. 


“Sir Victor Horsley: A Study of His Life and Work.’ 
By STEPHEN PAGET. (Constable. 21s net ) 


THERE is evidently a very definite public for these bulky 
biographies of the recently contemporary, or they would 
scarcely find well-known publishers to produce and advertise 
them. But it is the publisher to whom most of the credit 
of these books should go. Almost anyone could write them, 
for they are singularly free from art. There is little selec- 
tion, and less elimination. Take the present volume, for 
instance. We get pages on pages like this :— 

‘*At St. Just, I and Buxton slept in a fairly narrow 
bed, with not many clothes, and yet I kicked not, neither 
did I struggle, finally waking in the position in which I 
fell asleep.”’ 

“We sat on a wall and ate our sandwiches, then 
dropped down on Devonport Dockyard. Of course, we were 
shown round by a policeman, but Buxton was done up, and 
Pearce does not care much for military equipage, so we 
were hurried. Then we went up to Stoke Park to enjoy the 
perspective.” 

Still, obviously people do not mind this sort of thing, 
and have plenty of leisure to read it. Mr. Stephen Paget’s 
book is neither better nor worse than any one of the hundreds 
of similar volumes for which people pay their guineas; and 
Sir Victor Horsley is certainly a more interesting subject 
than many. And it is only fair to say that if one reads the 
three hundred and fifty pages that make up this book, one 
can form in one’s own mind a fairly true picture of the 
sort of man Horsley was, and of the feelings he would be 
likely to inspire in those who came in contact with him. 
His outstanding qualities were cleverness, energy, enthu- 
siasm, and intolerance. He stood out from his contem- 
poraries in surgery and medicine in that his mind and 
temperament were of the class which we may call radical, as 
opposed to the conservatism which is the general property of 
medical men. He was spared that last, yet almost universal, 
infirmity of the medical mind—pompousness. And up to the 
day of his death in Mesopotamia, at the age of fifty-nine, 
he preserved the aspect and attitude of the earnest, 
energetic, somewhat conceited student. His figure and his 
clothes were in keeping, and always made him noticeable at 
meetings of his profession. His mind was definitely of the 
scientific order, as distinct from the philosophic and the 
artistic. Mysticism must have been so much clap-trap to 
him. He was great on principles, and on controversy in 
defence of them :— 

“To him everything was a matter of principle, and he 
defended his opinions so earnestly, and so good-naturedly, 
that where a lesser man would have lost influence, he 
gained it. He did not stop at renouncing theatres and wine 
and tobacco; he hated loose talk, and would not let it 
pass; and he obeyed all his life the rule of absolute 
chastity.” 

And we get a further view of him as a student from a con- 
temporary, J. E. Hine, quoted by Mr. Paget :— 

“ Personally he was always charming, perfectly straight, 
self-dependent. He had a strong hatred of humbug of all 
kinds. He also held strong views on subjects like food, 
alcohol, &c. Mustard and _ such-like condiments he 
denounced with vigor.”’ 

A good sense of proportion was not Horsley’s strong suit. 

His success as a surgeon, combined with his profes- 
sional radicalism, won him many enemies among doctors :— 

‘*Foolish and envious people said that he advertised, 
that he sought popularity, and so forth. None of them is 
worth answering. It would be nearer the mark to say that 
he sought unpopularity. As for advertising, he was one of 
the very few men who never felt the need of it. His record 
in science and practice advertised him. This is not to say 
that. he was not proud of his work in physiology aud 
surgery; he was openly proud of it.” 
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A VERY BAD WOMAN. 6s, net. 


By GERTIE DE S. WENTWORTH-JAMES. The 
best and most startling novel that Mrs. Gertie de S. 
Wentworth-James has ever written. 


THE SURRENDER AND OTHER 

HAPPENINGS. 7s. net. 
By MARY GAUNT, Author of many delightful novels 
and books of travel. 


DESERT LOVE 7s. net. 
By JOAN CONQUEST. The most thrilling tale of 
passion and romance that has appeared for years. 


WOMAN'S WILD OATS. 6s. net 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. Essays on the 
tefixing of moral standards. 


THE MENACE OF SPIRITUALISM. 5s. net. 
By ELLIOT O’DONNELL. Foreword by FATHER 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. A spirited exposure 
of the follies and dangers of the craze of the moment. 


CONTACT WITH THE OTHER WORLD. 
25s, net. 
By JAMES H. HYSLOP, LL.D. An impartial 
survey of the problems presented by the two ques- 
tions— ‘‘ Do we die? Can we talk to the dead? ”’ 


THE TRUTH OF SPIRITUALISM 3s. 6d. net. 
By ‘‘ RITA” (Mrs, Desmond Humphreys). A book 
by one who believes—a book that a believer has felt 
impelled to write. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 30, New Bridge St., E.C.4, 
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From these few extracts it will be clear that, from the 
material in this book, a proper and interesting biography 
might be written by a biographer. 

Mr. Stephen Paget is known to the lay world as the 
leading protagonist of vivisection in England. Naturally, 
therefore, he does not miss the opportunity of propaganda 
which the compilation of this book afforded him. For 
Horsley was not only an active and violent defender of vivi- 
section, but one of its most eminent and successful 
practitioners. His mind was of such a nature that he 
probably never began to realize the force of the true case 
against it. It is to be hoped that not many young men of 
twenty are capable of making an entry such as this in their 
diary without further comment or reflection :— 

“Strasbourg.—The physiologial institute: We saw 

Professors Goltz’s and Hoppe-Seyler’s laboratories. That 

of the latter, except his private room, was in a most filthy 

condition, and how they could get trustworthy results is a 

mystery. We saw several of Goltz’s dogs, which were very 

interesting.” 

The three great physiological investigationg in which 
Horsley was engaged in his middle life were concerned with 
the localizations of the brain-functions ; myxedema and the 
functions of the thyroid gland; and rabies. In the study of 
all of these an enormous number of vivisectional experiments 
were performed. The knowledge gained was considerable, 
accurate, and of immediate practical application. And Mr. 
Paget not unnaturally spends upwards of a third of his 
pages in rubbing all this into the public. Whatever may 
be our ultimate judgment on the justifiableness of vivi- 
section as a method of research, it is foolish to contend, 
as anti-vivisectionists have nearly always done, that the 
method is useless as a means of obtaining knowledge, and 
knowledge of practical service in medicine or surgery. It is 
but necessary to compare the results of operations on the 
brain before Horsley’s experiments with those performed by 
Horsley and others after those experiments to realize how 
weak a line of argument the anti-vivisectionists have, for 
the most part, chosen. The true case against vivisection 
does not depend on its practical utility or uselessness, but on 
principles of religion and esthetics of which neither Sir 
Victor Horsley nor Mr, Stephen Paget could make head or 
tail. 

H. R. 





LITERARY FRANCE. 


“Twentieth Century French Writers.” By Madame Mary 
DucLaux. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mapame Ductavx disarms the first criticism we would make 
of her book by apologizing in the preface for the incom- 
pleteness of her list of twentieth-century writers. “ Given 
the limits of my little scheme, I was compelled to make a 
choice, and there is always some injustice in a selection. 
Why should some be taken and others left? Why accept 
Rostand and reject Bataille? Why give Madame de Noailles 
and say nothing of Fernand Gregh?”’ And why, we venture 
to add, why mention any of these authors and omit the 
names of Jules Romains, Vildrac, Paul Valéry, Apollinaire? 
With the possible exception of M. Valéry, all these writers 
are very much more “ twentieth-century” than the four 
named by Madame Duclaux; and they have also this 
alvantage over MM. Rostand and Bataille, that they are all 
authors whom it is possible to take seriously. But to go on 
criticizing this volume for what it does not contain would 
be foolish, What Madame Duclaux has done she has done 
well. English readers who wish to make a tour through 
recent French literature will find her book an excellent 
Baedeker. She names and describes the more important 
works of each author, and gives, where necessary, a few 
succinct historical details. 

She criticizes from a sound classical position. Thus, as 
we should expect, she prefers the later nationalist Barrés to 
the “cultivator of the Me” of the earlier books. Barrés’s 
Ego is altogether too sceptical, too Stendhalian. On the 
other hand, Barrés’s Ego is the only character Barras has 
ever realized and made to live. The characters of the 
Alsatian novels are the emptiest of types compared with the 
earlier Moi. Intellectually Barrés has come to believe in 





continuity and solidarity. But imaginatively he has never 
been able to get outside himself, never come near to realizing 
a character us the great novelists have done, And this 
surely is his weakness, this impotence of the imagination in 
the face of a subject that is not himself. 

It is this same defect, coupled with some subtler, more 
dangerously pervasive weakness, that renders all M. Gide’s 
work so curiously unsatisfactory. Madame Duclaux contents 
herself by simply giving us an analysis of Gide’s two best 
books, and makes no effort to help us discover why they 
and all the rest of his writings are works of genius manqués 
—definitely mangués, in spite of all their attractive qualities, 
How is it that a man so highly talented can have approached 
80 many subjects of absorbing interest and yet never have 
got to the bottom of any of them? How is it that he has 
never executed any largely planned conception, contenting 
himself always with velleities and impressions? Madame 
Duclaux leaves the problem unsolved ; here, as elsewhere in 
the volume, her work is rather descriptive than critical. 

Of Romain Rolland she writes admirably. We like 
especially her criticism of Rolland’s last novel, “Colas 
Breugnon.” “Romain Rolland maundering of woman, 
wine and song! ”’—the effect was certainly grotesque. We 
wish that Madame Duclaux might have added a note on the 
later “ Liluli,” that masterful work in which M. Rolland 
has succeeded, almost for the first time in his literary career, 
in marrying breadth of vision with a concentration of form. 

Madame Duclaux’s last remarks refer to M. Proust, the 
second volume of whose portentous novel has just been 
awarded the Prix Goncourt. Of “ Du cété de chez Swann,” 
she says, with what seems a curious lack of critical insight, 
“M. Proust’s novel, by its faults as well as by its qualities, 
is admirably adequate to the spirit of our age.” Now, to us 
at least, one of the great charms cf M. Proust is his utter 
remoteness from our age. “ Du cét4” and its sequel mark 
the apotheosis of the eighteenth-century method of novel 
writing. The whole plan of the book, all its ideas, belong 
entirely to the past. We should like to hear what the 
youngest, most implacably modern Frenchmen would say to 
Madame Duclaux’s judgment. Their remarks would be 
illuminating. 





A BUNDLE OF VERSE. 


“ Flora.” By PAMELA BIANCA. With Verses by WALTER DE 
LA MARE. (Heinemann. 25s. net.) 

“Mansoul.” By CHarLes M. Douvauty. (Selwyn & Blount. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


“The Gate of Bronze.” By T. W. Earp. (Blackwell. 
ls. 6d. net.) 


AnyBopy in the least degree aware of what effort, conflict, 
training, and pondering lie behind even a little genuine 
artistic achievement will be suspicious and _ properly 
suspicious of precocity in art. “A little flower is 
the labor of ages” is one of the truest art criticisms 
ever written, and flowers which spring not from the 
soil but the void are unreal and perishable. Nothing 
indeed could be more injurious to a child artist than a 
torrent of indiscriminate flattery ; it is far crueller and more 
frost-biting to the development of her talent than the chilliest 
criticism and reflects very seriously upon the flatterers. 
Pamela Bianca’s drawings in “ Flora ” are modish, decorative 
designs, all obedtent to a single mannerism. It is a pity 
that she is set upon drawing figures, for all her faces are 
slightly tilted, all exactly alike and all insipid, nor has she 
any natural sense or feeling for the lines of the human 
figure. Her flowers, on the other hand, have a naive charm 
and freshness, which are not at all compromised by their 
arrangement into conventionalized patterns, though these 
patterns cannot and will not become finished lyrical designs 
until the artist has learned more and felt more. Nevertheless, 
Pamela Bianca has undoubted possibilities, and there is one 
small, unpretentious inset of a rabbit licking its flank which 
exhibits a surprising maturity, strength, and boldness of 
line. The curious thing is that none of the other drawings, 
whether colored or plain, betray the faintest promise of this 
sudden triumph of artistic power. Graceful some of them 
are, but weakly so, and so many scribbles compared with the 
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JOIN THE 


Moderate Party 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. : 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 

Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties for evasion 
to be two years’ hard labour. 

A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be absurd, 
whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and immediately enforceable, 
without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 





, To the Rt. Hon. 
| DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
































Sir,— 

) You find in the House of Commons no opposition, not even a buffeting-basis. It is a political créche. Mr. 

1 Adamson made a little noise with his “Irish self-determination ” rattle. But a single sentence from you in 

’ an interrogative form silenced him completely. If you will compare your speech with the Moderate Party’s 

| letter to the Paisley electors, you will find that we knocked out Mr. Biggar with the same blow that you directed at 

? Mr. Adamson. This, however, is child’s play and nothing at all to be proud about. Similarly, when Mr. Lunn 

p became a little obstreperous, it was only necessary for you to call, ‘‘ Hush! Hush! Hush! Here comes the 

8 Bolshie man,” and five hundred heads went under the clothes for five minutes. Or was it that they clapped 

r their hands for five minutes? In effect, it was the same thing. They behaved like good children. 

i" And, now, as a lesson to you in self-help and for your own reinforcement, imagine what would have happened 
1 had you been opposed not by the Labour Party but by the Moderate Party. In the first place, the anxiety 

upon the face of the incomparable ‘‘ Philip ’’ could not have been concealed. He knows that behind the playful 

8 eccentricities of the Moderate Party’s propaganda-methods a master mind is at work, and that you will be 
© compelled to adopt our programme in its entirety, or to watch helplessly the disintegrating action of uncontrolled 
0 economic circumstance. You predicted that prices would fall. They have risen. You now say that the pound 
ye sterling will scon look the dollar straight in the eye. It won’t. The Moderate Party understands these matters. 

Unfortunately you don’t. 3 

And your would-be advisers are no better. The “‘ Sunday Pictorial’? complains that Mr. Churchill is 
preparing the Army Estimates upon the basis of £100,000,000, and says that the Government must halve the 
expenditure of the financial year now closing. That is only possible provided you are prepared to make the League 
of Nations effective and to be influenced by its advice and judgment. Will the ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial ’’ invite the aid 
of the League of Nations in dealing with the Irish Problem? Will you? 

The ‘‘ Nation ”’ offers to solve the Ulster Problem by allowing ‘‘ the four dissenting counties to stand out and 

DE remain temporarily attached to our raj.’’ Curiously this is the solution offered by the ‘‘ Spectator,”’ but it does 

not limit to any particular period Ulsters right of attachment to our raj. Unhappily, it seems impossible to make 
at. either the ‘‘ Spectator’’ or the “‘ Nation” understand that, however important and interesting their opinions may 
be in this vital matter, it is the opinion of the League of Nations that we should strain every effort to obtain. 

mT And yet in an article on “‘ The Problem of the War Criminals ’’—a remarkable article which everyone should 
ey read—the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ says:—‘‘ The whole business ought to be conducted in what may be called the spirit of 

the League of Nations. It is under the shield and sanction of the League that great good might come from a 
ct, fair trial. In any other spirit there will be a certainty of great mischief, and even danger.’’ This at least is clear. 
ne Until you, the Prime Minister of England, can appreciate and understand the connection between Ireland and 
| the League of Nations, and the League of Nations and Ireland, you will be in the position of a captain seeking to 
rly control the movements of a ship without the use of a rudder. 

18 There is another pill for you to swallow. -It is all very well calling upon the workers to produce more, and 
ms thé trade unionists to assist demobilised men to obtain work. You must alsg go to your rich friends, the patriots 
the to those who have done safe and honourable work during the war, and you must tell them that they must give 
ing up to the State all that they have over £100,000. Wait for no Royal Commission. Act! Deflate! This is 

philosophy. Incidentally only it is sound National Finance. The Bank Chairman will squirm and shed tears 
+8 of blood. But the Bank Managers will smile a gruesome smile, and tell you that it won’t affect their business 
ore in any way! 
est And then you must bustle up that War Period Wealth Increase Commission which is now sitting. The 
378. Moderate Party has done all the thinking. They need not worry. Everything over £10,000 must go to the 
ive State. And no dawdling. 

i A last word of advice in regard to Messrs. Smillie and Hodges. You might very reasonably ask these 
nity gentlemen to write careful essays upon ‘‘ Economic Mechanism in a Non-Capitalist State.” If Mr. George 
are Lansbury, upon his return from Russia, would also write a comprehensive article upon this subject, we shall all be 
she very much wiser. Should these gentlemen desire to take Part 2 in the World’s New Order Tripos let us hear 
nan what they have to say about “‘ Economic Mechanism in a Non-Capitalist, Non-Self-Contained State.” It is easy 
hrm to talk revolution; but these essays will present extraordinary difficulties to the writers, and it may be discovered 
wie that the modification and not the destruction of the Capitalist system is the desired goal. 
we With friendly greetings. Yours, etc., 
ne MODERATE PARTY. 
ess, 
lone 
Nich If you Wish to support the Moderate Party write to “‘ Moderate Party,’’ 

of 5, Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 
gs, 

his 
hem 
the 
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rabbit. It is to be hoped that Pamela Bianca’s adult 
admirers will not utterly spoil her chances of development 
in the direction not of what they praise, but of what they 
ignore. For that we must depend upon her native good sense 
and capacity for taking what idle people say about her gifts 
with a pinch of salt. Mr. de la Mare’s verses are a quite 
pleasant accompaniment to the drawings. 

Mr. Doughty’s long poem “ Mansoul”’ is so bewilderingly 
different in style and manner from the foregoing book that, 
like all extreme contradictions, we can see a likeness between 
them. They participate in a common unreality, in one book 
expressed daintily, in the other harshly. It was indeed 
unfortunate that Mr. Doughty should have taken a title 
which reminds us of a great artist who could bring infinite 
riches into so little a room. The poem itself is semi- 
allegorical and semi-symbolic, but wrapt in such exhausting 
obscurity that to unriddle it we should require a pair of 
glossaries, one of meaning, the other of language. In default 
of such aids to intelligibility, we frankly confess ourselves 
beaten by Mr. Doughty’s epic. We have in all humility to 
confess that we cannot pierce these thickets with the best 
will in the world, and that our inability to understand what 
words like “ herry,” “ hulver-scrogs,” “ aumbry,” “ incedes,”’ 
“ bo-tree,’’ “heroon,” “nithing,” ‘ woodwoses,” ‘“ derne,” 
“ bete,” “ berly,’’ “ uplandish,” “ schrats,” and a small army 
of others mean is paralleled by our inability to decipher 
Mr. Doughty’s hieroglyphs of sense. Nor when we do catch 
a clue through the labyrinth—such as in the diatribes against 
the Kaiser—is our confidence either in ourselves or Mr. 
Doughty re-established. We know that “uneath” means 
scarcely, but we cannot see that there is any gain in beauty 
or depth by writing “uneath"’ instead of scarcely—or in 
using the word “tyned” in its wrong meaning. One thing 
we can judge, and that is the sheer crustiness of Mr. 
Doughty’s metre. It is not only that he takes the most 
arbitrary liberties with the accentuation of his lines, such 
as pronouncing “ divine” with the emphasis on the first 
syllable and deliberately scanning “ té6,” “6f,” “in,” &c., 
over and over again to make them bear the whole weight of 
the line, but that his entire metrical scheme is unrelievedly 
discordant and unmusical. Without any exaggeration, we 
have been unable to discover a single line which possesses any 
freedom, melody, or rhythm to remind us that we are 
reading poetry. Mr. Doughty can be very pedantic even in 
his remarkable prose; his verse he simply showers with 
ponderous eccentricities. It may be entirely our fault that 
we are unable to penetrate Mr. Doughty’s tenebra of phrase 
and meaning, but surely the reader has some claimg upon 
the author. 

Mr. Earp, when he rhymes “ policeman’s” with 
“Huysmans ” gives the note of his little book. Like other 
young poets of his highly sophisticated type, he shows no 
sign of any real poetic seriousness, and spends hig talent 
upon ingenuity and fantasy. Life to him is darkness, and he 
likes to strike poetic matches both to relieve and intensify 
its gloom and to make them play strange patterns on the 
screen of night. Within these strict limits he shows excellent 
workmanship and command of his medium. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“An Invisible Kingdom.” By WitttAmM Samvet LItty. 

(Chapman & Hall. 15s ) 

THERE are here seven “Chapters in Ethics,’ described 
by Dr. William Barry, who writes a prefatory note, as Mr. 
Lilly’s literary will and testament. Mr. Lilly had many 
followers, and, doubtless, they will be glad to possess these 
posthumous papers, the insistent note of which is the abso- 
lute supremacy of the moral law over all manifestations 
of human activity. This moral law, the “universal 
truth,” is interpreted by the author’s Roman Catholicism ; 
which also defines the limits of his social outlook. 
To Gladstone’s question: “Are the classes ever right 
when they differ from the masses?” he replies, “ Nearly 
always,” and he regards that as the verdict of history. He 
venerates Newman as the chosen prophet of the moral law. 


Another special apostle is Kant. There may be some who | 


do not share Dr. Barry's veneration for Lilly’s genius, but 


they will not deny the convenience of this moral law. Among |; 





its other uses it serves as a stick to belabor pacifists. Lilly 
did not believe it would be a blessing to abolish war, and we 
have, in any case, the consolation of his faith that it could 
not be extirpated. “If waged in accordance with the 
requirements of ethics,’ war is perfectly legitimate. The 
moral law should see to it that our enemies, whoever they be, 
play the ethical game. Unhappily, they never do that; 
they extend their frightfulness to civilians, whose sole and 
innocent business is to cheer on the happy warrior. 
* * * 

“Village Libraries: A Guide to their Formation and 

Upkeep.” By A. SAYLE. (Grant Richards. 5s.) 

Miss Sayue’s interesting guide-book has destroyed our 
hasty opinion that the starting and upkeep of a library for 
a small village was entirely a matter of funds and enthu- 
siasm. It appears it would be better to ask your literary 
friends to present what they do not want—‘ draught 
boards bound and lettered on the back ” and E. J. Warboise 
—than accept from the village gentry their surplus collec- 
tions of Dickens and Scott. Miss Sayle’s knowledge of what 
to do and how to do it is the result of her experience in 
the management of a library in a Hampshire village. After 
twelve years this collection includes over six hundred books 
in constant circulation. Such libraries as a rule die young 
because the donors of books hold rigid views of what other 
readers ought to like. Miss Sayle’s experience is that 
consideration of the villagers’ tastes is the only way to 
ensure the continuity of the library. The clever people must 
be made to understand that it is better for the uncultured 
to have poor books than no books at all. Of chief import- 
ance are attractive bindings and large print—and the latter 
rules out the longer volumes of such editions as “ Every- 
man.” In the Hampshire library, Mrs. Henry Wood (blue 
covers and large print) is the favorite, followed closely by 
E. J. Warboise, and if the readers are asked the reasons 
for their choice, they simply repeat, “Those are good books, 
those are.” The only one of Dickens’s works which is read 
at all frequently is ‘“ David Copperfield,” and that is very 
far from being a favorite. Of Scott’s novels “ Old 
Mortality ”’ is the only one which has been read at all, and 
that “only by the teachers who wanted it for their examin- 
ation.”’ A complete, well-printed edition of Thackeray was 
given to the library, but in five years not one of the books 
was borrowed by a single reader except the churchwarden. 
“Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare” has seldom, if ever, 
left the children’s cupboard in twelve years. Among the 
unread books discarded were “Kidnapped,” ‘‘ Waverley,” 
and “ Barnaby Rudge,” but it is a consolation to notice that 
a similar fate befel Guy Boothby, “The Life of Lord 
Kitchener,” and “The Triumphs of Steam.” Miss Sayle not 
only describes the books to get, but how to keep them, how 
to raise the funds, and how the library committee should 
work. 

* * * 
“Horticulture.” By Kary Capmus Davis, Ph.D. (Lippin- 
cott. 8s. 6d.) 

Dr. Davis’s purpose was to supply a text-book for 
agricultural courses in high schools. The result is an 
encyclopedia of American gardening. As might be expected, 
the chief novelty for English readers is the emphasis given to 
labor-saving devices. Illustrations of grave children using 
wheel hoes and cultivators remind us of English people’s 
ignorance of this very useful tool. An illustration is given 
of a pipe across a field, elevated on standards, with nozzles 
at intervals of three feet, from which a hundred sprays of 
water can be thrown simultaneously over the crops. Apart 
from such details, we do not understand why the book has 
been published in England. It attempts to cover a large 
area which has been dealt with more interestingly in sections 
by English writers. The Professor delivers enough detail 
to turn any youngster’s enthusiasm into mental dyspepsia. 
This is a typical morsel: “ Among the numerous herbaceous 
perennials which are readily propagated by this method (root 
division) are asparagus, rhubarb, some columbines, golden 
glow . . . . and others.” The juxtaposition of rhubarb 
and “some columbines”’ is a classification painful to the 
gardener’s sentiment. Students would gain more interest in 
the subject and more knowledge of it by being led to examine 
general principles first, leaving the details of classification 
to be sought later in an encyclopedia of gardening. 
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PARTNERSHIP. 


9 000 SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP offered in small 
£2, engineering firm in Midlands. Capital required for 
extensions immediately. Box 1789, NaTiION Advertising Office, 
170, Fleet-street. 











TOURS. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
MARCH 19th.—Algeria, Tunisia. Month of Spring Flowers. ‘Garden 
of Allah.” 33 days. 98 gns. ‘ 
APRIL 27th.—_Spain and Tangier, Madrid, Seville, Granada, Gibraltar, 
&e., &c. 32 days. 120 gns. 
Miss BISHOP, 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 























ENTERTAINMENTS. 
HOLBORN EMPIRE, Holborn Tube Station, 


Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston's Season of 
MATINEES DAILY, at 2.0. 
Commencing Monday next, February 23 (for one week). 


TROJAN WOMEN. 


Translated by Gilbert Murray, LL.D. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE as Hecuba. 
“The finest piece of tragic acting of recent times.” 
March 1, CANDIDA. March 8, MEDEA. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (CO., LTD. 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for your old age and for 
your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 


FURNITURE ccs, 


The best Steck of Furnitere in Lendes 
at LOWEST PRICES 


fec Excellence oi Quality and Desiga 
Wm.SPRIGGS & Co:Lid 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd WI 























Comforting and 
Sustaining 


There is Health in 
every cup of Rowntree’s 
Cocoa—health for the 
children, for the worker, 
for the nursing mother. 
On a cold raw morning, 
a cup of Rowntree’s is 
an excellent beverage be- 
fore starting out to work 
or school. And at 
supper-time Rowntree’s 
Cocoa refreshes and 
warms, bringing that de- 
lightful sense of bodily 
contentment which in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 





APPOINTMENT. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Principal— 
REV. L. P. JACKS, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
SESSION 1920-1921. 

Candidates for admission should send im their applications 
without delay to the Secretaries. 

Scholarships of £90 a year, Exhibitiongy of £70 a year, 
offered for competition annually to Undergraduates for the 
Ministry. 

Scholarships of £80 a year, and Exhibitions of £60 a year, 
offered for competition annually to Graduate Students for the 
Ministry. 

The Examinations will be held in September next. 

Dr. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to Ministers for further 
period of study. 

Arlosh Scholarships of £120 per annum open to Students for 
the Ministry who have graduated with distinction at any British 
or Irish University. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, or to the 
Rev. Dr. GOW, 12, Glenloch-road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 

HENRY GOW, B.A., D.D. 
P. M. OLIVER, B.A. 





} Hon. Secs. 





H=2 REQUIRED in the Autumn Term for the King Alfred 

co-educational day-school (Hampstead), conducted on progressive 
and experimental lines. Present numbers 100, ages from 8 to 18. 
Good opportunity for an educational enthusiast with experience and 


ability. For further particulars, address Secretary, 24, Ellerdale- 
road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. ; 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level 
Principal, Miss H. T. NerLp, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 








A® ATTEMPT TO EDUCATE GIRLS FOR FREEDOM is 
being made at Luckley, Wokingham, Berks, by Bertha Drake 
and Irene Barratt.—Full particulars on application to the Principals. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, NEAR SOUTH CROYDON. 


H OUSE built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situa- 
tion Aim of Education—free development as individuals and 
as members of the general community; independent study; special 
attention to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 

M. E q 





students. Principals: Miss THBODORE CLARK and Miss K. 


S CHOOL FOR GIRLS from 10 to 18 years of age. (P.N.E.U.) 
Physical Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, 
Poultry Farming, Handicrafts, and Domestic Science, in addition to 


usual subjects and languages. Prospectus from Mrs. Shelley, West 
House, Walsham-ie-Willows, Suffolk. 


HE ARS VIVENDI BSBYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Con- 
sumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 


Mr. ARTHUR LOVSLL, 94, Park Street, London, W.1. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS. 


THREE LECTURES on 
The Economic Effects of the Peace Treaty by 
W. E. ARNOLD FORSTER 
FRIDAYS, MARCH 12th, 19th, 26th, at 8 p.m. 
MORTIMER HALL, MORTIMER STREET, W. 
TICKETS for 3 Lectures 5/- from the Organiser, 
_ Women's International League, 
Single Lecture 2/- 14, Bedford Row, W.C.1, 


| ere RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards World Religion 
and World Brotherhood, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, 


W. Sunday, 11 am., G. P. Gooch, M.A. ‘ National Self-Determina- 
tion.” 























R. MADSEN’S ECONOMIC CLASS. At 11, Tothill-street, 
Westminster. Spring session begins Tuesday, 24th February, 
71.30 p.m. Six fortnightly lectures on Land as individual and as 
common property, Taxation, Free Trade, Money and Foreign Exchange. 


First lecture free, open discussion. Fee for course, 2s. 6d., including 
xt books. 





JT, ECTURE TOURS _ throughout 
the English-Speaking World. ise 
J. B .POND for United States and Canada “Agee? 
(J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, founded ry - 
1873 by Maj. Pond). 
GERALD CHRISTY for United Kingdom, 
Australia, South Africa. 
For further information address :— 
THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., The 
Outer Temple, Strand, W.C.2. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 


Tur coming Budget is beginning to cast its shadow before 
it, and current estimates, official and unofficial, are not 
calculated to encourage those who were interpreting the 
Premier’s prediction of a balancing budget to mean that 
hopes might be entertained of a decrease, or, at any rate, 
no increase in taxation. To the man with the small income 
the most hopeful news of the week in connection with the 
Budget is the Chancellor's announcement that the Income 
Tax Commissioners’ report will probably be available before 
the Budget is decided. But it would be unwise to hope for 
too much; though one may hope that anomalies and 
inequities bearing hardly on the middle classes may be 
smoothed out. 
been the enormous profits disclosed by prominent manufac- 
turing and trading companies and the rise in prices of certain 
articles of general consumption. In the Money Market 
supplies of credit have been abundant, and the foreign 
exchanges, judged by recent experience, have been compara- 
tively featureless. The Stock Markets have, on the whole, 
been appreciably less active; but the tone has been by no 
means bad. War Loan has been very weak. Argentine Rails 
have continued in favor on the good traffic results, and 
among Home Rails, Midland, Great Western and Lon- 
don and North-Western. Investors apparently areawakening 
to the 8 per cent. yield on these stocks. A.B.C, shares were 
a weak spot in the Miscellaneous Market, on the new capital 
scheme, but tobacco shares rose on the increase in the retail 
price of cigarettes and tobacco, as I foreshadowed last week. 
Kaffirs have reacted. The return of national revenue and 
expenditure published on Tuesday was again satisfactory. 
Another large income-tax haul raised total revenue to £52°5 
millions, total expenditure being £25°1 millions. This 
enabled the Chancellor to make a further reduction of £16°5 
millions in the floating debt, while “ Other Debt” was repaid 
during the week to the extent of nearly £7 millions. The 
flood of new issues continues unabated, none of them of 
outstanding attraction to the small investor. Rather than 
commenting upon these, I would point out that the new 
53 per cent. Exchequer Bonds are on sale for one more week 
from Saturday. 
GoLD AND SILVER. 

The Chamber of Mines used to couple with their monthly 
figures of the Transvaal output of gold statistics showing 
the value of the metal produced. In the days when gold 
prices were steady, this calculation was simple and accurate ; 
but with gold prices now fluctuating widely day by day it 
is by no means surprising to find the attempt at calculating 
the value of the monthly output abandoned. In reading 
the output figures and comparing them with previous results 
shareholders in gold producing companies must bear in mind 
the big advance in the price of gold, which now is well over 
£6 the fine ounce, as compared with £3 17s. 9d. in normal 
times. The Transvaal output in 1919 was 8,330,091 fine 
ounces, as compared with 8,418,292 fine ounces in 1918. The 
figure for last month is 670,503 fine ounces, against 676,059 
in January, 1919. The January, 1920, output was some 20,000 
fine ounces better than that of December, 1919, and the labor 
situation appears to be better with 10,000 more natives 
employed than in December. The figures are favorable to 
prospects in the Kaffir share market. The price of silver 
suddenly dropped 4d. per ounce at the end of last week on 
an unexpected cessation of the big Chinese demand which 
has so long supported the market. The market has since 
recovered a little, and the price of the metal is still about 
16d. per ounce above the level which permits the Mint in 
this country to produce our silver coinage without incurring 
loss. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has at last taken 
steps to meet the position. Apparently he has decided 
against the issue of a substitute nickel coinage, which was 
favored in some quarters, and is not going to use the paper 
notes of small denomination which the Treasury had pre- 
pared against an emergency, but were loth to circulate for 
obvious reasons. At any rate, his immediate plan is to 


Otherwise the features of the week have . 





adulterate the silver coins. To this end Mr. Chamberlain 
has introduced a Bill to amend the law in respect of the 
standard fineness of the silver used. A memorandum relating 
to the Bill states: “ Owing to the rise in the price of silver 
from its pre-war level of something under 30d. per ounce 
to the present price of about 88d. per ounce, it is not possible 
to mint British silver coins except at a loss. It is proposed 
by the Bill to reduce the fineness of the silver in the coins 
hereafter minted from °925 fine to °500 fine; with silver at 
88d. the intrinsic value of a one-shilling piece ‘500 fine will 
still be considerably more than the intrinsic value of a one- 
shilling piece 925 fine in July, 1914.” Economists will watch 
this move with interest, remembering the famous “ law ” of 
Sir Thomas Gresham that ‘“ watered” coins drive good 
coinage out of circulation, 


Harrops AND SELFRIDGE’S. 

The preliminary announcements of results of 1919 make 
good reading for shareholders, both in Harrods and 
Selfridge’s. Harrods raise the ordinary dividend from 17 
per cent. to 20 per cent. for the year, and also propose to 
distribute a bonus of one ordinary share for every three held. 
This involves the capitalization of £475,000 of the reserve 
fund, which, however, is stil] left at the large figure of over 
£1,300,000. Similarly, Selfridge’s pay 10 per cent. against 
7 per cent. a year ago. The advance of the latter company 
has been amazingly quick, and the directors have from the 
very beginning adopted a sound and effective policy. The 
actual rise in net profit was in the case of Harrods one of 
£196,500 to £583,635 ; and in the case of Selfridge’s of nearly 
£50,000 to £372,500. Selfridge’s carry forward is reduced by 
£34,000, but no less than £150,000 is set aside to create a 
reserve fund. Selfridge’s preliminary statement announces 
that ‘‘the business during the year has developed and 
increased at a rate in excess of any in its history, but 
expenses have, of course, increased in more than the average 
proportion.”’ Selfridge’s is rapidly expanding its operations 
in the provinces, while Harrods has recently entered two big 
deals, purchasing Swan & Edgar’s and making an offer for 
South American Stores (Gath & Chaves), which only awaits 
a ratification, which is a foregone conclusion. 


Duntop Rusaer anD Braprorp Dyers. 

The reports published this week of two famous manu- 
facturing companies in different branches of industry, afford 
examples of the abnormal industrial prosperity of the time. 
The net profits of the Bradford Dyers’ Association for 1919 
were £911,252, against £583,804 for the previous year, while 
the net profits of the Dunlop Rubber Company made an 
even more amazing jump from £649,503 in 1918 to £1,368,432 
in 1919. Dunlop ordinary shares receive a final dividend of 
2s. per share (£1), making 6s. 3d. per share for the year 
against 4s. 9d. per share in 1918. The directors announce 
that they are taking advice from experts “as to the best 
method of bringing the capitalization of the company into 
proper relation to the present value of its assets.’’ It will 
be remembered that 1,000,000 new ordinary shares were 
recently issued at a premium of £7 per share. Bradford 
Dyers’ results are easily the best in the twenty-one years’ 
history of the concern, and the ordinary shareholders receive 
a record distribution at the rate of 224 per cent. as against 
174 per cent. for the previous year. A thoroughly welcome 
feature of the report is the handing over of £50,000 to 
trustees for superannuation of workpeople, while it is pro- 
posed to increase the bonus payable to employees who hold 
ordinary shares. An extension of this idea, in the shape of 
reserving part of the present abnormal profits in a fund for 
equalizing wages in .bad times, is one that directors and 
shareholders of all industrial companies might well consider 
to-day. Such a policy would do something to safeguard the 
mutual interests both of shareholders and employees if and 
when the industrial slump comes, which is so freely pre- 
dicted as the eventual aftermath of war. 

L. J. R. 








